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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
for return if unsuitable In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in Country 
Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address 
of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


CHILDREN & FLOWERS 


E wish all success to the League of Wayfarers. 

This is a body which has been founded by 

Mr. Hugh Mytton, and received the benedic- 

tion of Sir David Prain, the Director of Kew 

Gardens. Its objects are irreproachable. The 

promoters desire to do all that is possible in the way of 
preserving, and even restoring, English wild flowers. It is 
common knowledge that these have suffered very severely 
during recent years. Here and there we may in a quiet land 
see the state of things that once prevailed over the whole 
country, that is, the primrose blooming lavishly on the bank 
and by the hedgerow, but we have to bear in mind that the 
pale primrose is one of the most innocent of plants. Some 
are very differently regarded by the landscape lover and the 
thrifty farmer. For example, there could not be anything 
lovelier than the flush of red poppies which has been spreading 
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over the wheatfields during the past week. It has been a 
year for poppies, and they add a real glory to the landscape, 
but the cultivator of the soil is not at all inclined to regard 
them in that way. He tells you with a gloomy face that an 
abundance of poppies is a common occurrence when there is 
a scarcity of grass, and he will point ruefully to the small 
hayricks which stand on fields which should have produced 
a veritable abundance. To him the poppy is a robber and 
a pest. He would gladly see his cornfields exhibiting a sober, 
uniform, unqualified green at the present moment. And 
as he speaks you cast your eye over the billowy wheat or the 
barley swaying gently to the stirring of a summer breeze, 
and are much inclined to agree with him, although probably 
a feeling of rebellion will come as soon as you get within 
view of a thoroughly ill-cultivated field again. So it is with 
the charlock, or wild mustard. It is a very curious plant, 
that will lie dormant in the earth for a great number of seasons, 
till, the conditions that favour it having once more occurred, 
it spreads its great yellow shade over the acres devoted to 
cereal crops. Whereupon the scientific farmer promptly 
issues forth with his Strawsoniser and slays the pretty weed. 
Rustics have it that the thing only seeds in one year, and the 
explanation shows how, when knowledge fails to give an 
answer, superstitior. ‘s prepared to fake one. Our English 
counterparts to the ‘ities of the field, which seem to have made 
gay the cornfields of Palestine, are in most cases as 
mischievous as they are beautiful, and the plants of the 
hedgerows do not always establish Goethe’s theorem, that 
the beautiful includes the good. Even the wild rose that 
flaunts its beauty above the hawthorn is capable of becom- 
ing a very great nuisance, choking the hedge and even wander- 
ing out on to the fertile field, where it either follows or is 
followed by the no less vagrant bramble. 

The League of Wayfarers may, perhaps, show how these 
two beautiful climbing shrubs may be preserved to the wild 
country without doing injury to the fence, of whose cleanness 
the scientific farmer is increasingly proud. The truth is, that 
a hawthorn hedge is very exclusive in its habits. If you 
want to ruin it, then grow through and over it that loveliest 
of weeds, the wild convolvulus, old man’s beard and the 
various species of nightshade that tempt with their bright 
berries. We hope, nevertheless, that the professors who 
are going to accompany the children on their walks 
abroad, when they lay in a store of plants for setting 
in the hedgerow, will take care not to include these. Let 
it be added that our desire is by no means to obstruct this 
agreeable movement. On the contrary, we feel sure that if 
carried out with discretion it will add greatly to the amenities 
of the countryside. There are few lanes which at times do 
not show banks that could be made really beautiful by a 
little simple attention. The bluebells, for instance, that 
thrive close at hand are not seen on the bank. The reason 
probably is, either that the road menders or others have 
cleared them away, or that the flower has not chanced to get 
planted there. In either case, an opportunity is afforded of 
adding beauty to the country side. The spread of blue- 
bells can be facilitated as easily as that of primroses 
or cowslips. Indeed, the floral beauty of the lanes, as far as 
it has been lost by plant collecting, could very easily be 
restored. At first, however, the young people must work 
under careful superintendence, as it would be very easy for 
them to do harm. They should also be instructed that the 
old idea that it is barbarous to pick flowers is obsolete. In 
the case of the vast majority of flowers the more you pick 
them the more they bloom, The main point is that no inter- 
ference with the roots should be permitted. If this is insisted 
upon, the children may be encouraged to weave garlands 
and gather posies to take home. There is not the slightest 
harm done by carrying away the cut flower. The movement 
has the merit of combining very useful work with Nature 
study. It is very obvious that the little wayfarer can hardly 
prosecute these duties without learning a very great deal 
about the flowers of the field and how to grow them. The 
treatment that works well in the garden will have to be used 
in the field and lane also if success is to be assured. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


UR portrait illustration is of Lady Mary Hamilton, 
eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn 
and a débutante of the Season. 

*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when applica- 
tion is made direct from the offices of the paper 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would at once 


When unofficial requests are 


forward the correspondence to him. 
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T was our intention to have given in this issue a 
critical review of the exhibits in the Exhibition 


of African Big Game Trophies which are now on 

view at the Gaiiery of the Royal Water Colour 

Society, and, at the same time, to print the accounts 
given by some of the exhibitors of the manner in which 
the said trophies were secured. However, the material 
has grown to such an extent, and is so extremely interesting, 
that we have been practically forced to devote a small supple- 
ment to the Exhibition. This will appear next week, and 
will contain, among other matters of importance, “‘ How and 
Where I Secured My First Kudu Head,” by F. C. Selous ; 
“The Heaviest Elephant Tusks Shot by a White Man,” by 
Major Powell-Cotton; “‘ White Rhinoceros,’ by Major 
Powell-Cotton ; “‘ Sir Edmund Loder’s Exhibit,” by H. Frank 
Wallace ; ‘“‘ How I Got My Eland Head,” by Lady Grizel 
Hamilton ; ‘‘Some Notes on the Kudu and Waterbuck 
Heads,” by J. G. Millais; “‘ The African Big Game Exhibi- 
tion,” by ‘“‘ Mannlicher”’; “‘ The Barbary Sheep,” by P. H. 
Thomas; ‘“ Six Weeks’ Shoot in North-West Rhodesia,” 
by Major Bailey; “ The Killing of My Elephant,” by Sir 
William Garstin; ‘‘How I Killed My Forest Hog,” by 
R. O. R. Kenyon-Slaney ; ‘‘ On Shooting a Giraffe,’’ by Lord 
Desborough ; ‘‘ Nubian Ibex,” bv J. H. Miller. 


These contributions, taken together, form a gloss on 
the exhibits which should prove invaluable. In them those 
who have lent the heads have done an equally valuable 
service by making the public partners in the interest which 
the trophies have for them, particularly in the memories they 
arouse. While we are on the subject, a word should be said 
about the very competent and skilful help afforded by the 
firm ot Rowland Ward. As they had done last year with 
the heads of British deer, so this year also they undertook 
the arduous and difficult task of hanging the trophies and 
taking care of them generally. 

Doom and woe shadow the Royal Family of Hapsburg 
as they did the characters of Greek tragedy. ‘‘ No suffering 
has been spared me on this earth,’ was the cry of the 
Emperor Joseph when told of the latest of the lurid tragedies 
which have been the milestones of his long reign. His is, 
indeed, an extraordinary biography. Brought to the throne 
with little expectation that he would be able to rule, 
he developed an unexpected greatness. Under his rule the 
Empire has become stronger within and more influential 
without its border. But the way has been marked by one 
dark tragedy after another. His brother, Maximilian of 
Mexico, was executed, and his wife, the Empress Charlotte, 
sister of the King of-the Belgians, went distraught in conse- 
quence. Rudolf, Crown Prince, only son and heir of the 
Emperor, died under circumstances that have not been, and 
probably never will be elucidated. The favourite sister of 
the Empress was killed in a fire, and the Empress herself, most 
beautiful and enchanting of sovereigns, was assassinated. 


The death of Lord Wemyss, at the great age of ninety-five, 
almost of ninety-six years, has taken from us one of the most 
remarkable men of the time. As Lord Elcho he was the fore- 
most figure in the great Volunteer movement of the last century 
and there is scarcely a question of political and social import- 
ance to which he has not made the valuable contribution 
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of a singularly alert and original mind. Apart, however, 
from his public services, his personality was a very charming 
and commanding one, and gained all possible advantage 
from his fine figure and very striking and aquiline features. 
The familiar phrase of the eagle glance was never more 
completely justified as a human simile than in the 
striking expression of Lord Wemyss’ glowing eyes beneath 
the fine brow. His portrait by Mr. Sargent, which was in 
the Academy some years ago, will not be forgotten. It was 
but the other day that Lord Rosebery raised a smile in the 
House of Lords by a reference to “my young friend Lord 
Wemyss,”’ and Lord Wemyss’ youthful vitality both of mind 
and body seemed to make the humorous epithet quite apt 
and natural. 


The considered judgment delivered by Mr. Justice 
Scrutton in a house-letting case will command general assent. 
It arose in this way. The owner of a furnished house, wishing 
to let it, put the business in the hands of a firm of house 
agents, and when an applicant called about the house 
referred her to the agents, who asked for a reference. A 
name was given, and the agents wrote in the usual style, 
stating the rent of the house and asking “‘ whether you 
consider her a thoroughly responsible and in all ways a 
desirable tenant.’’ The defendant’s reply was that he knew 
nothing of the woman’s financial standing, “‘ but if | had 
a house to let at the figure you mention, I should not hesitate 
to let it to her.’”’ On the strength of this the tenant was 
accepted ; but in time it came out that she kept an immoral 
house and was visited by a number of men, among whom was 
the writer of the letter. No rent was forthcoming. In 
these circumstances the owner brought an action against the 
giver of the testimonial for fraudulent misrepresentation and 
claimed damages. The cynical defence; was that everybody, 
including the owner of the house, knew the character of the 
tenant, and that, therefore, the letter could not be taken 
to have a serious meaning. The judge, however, swept all 
this special} pleading aside, and showed that to write such a 
letter, knowing it to be untrue, was an act of fraud. He 
awarded the plaintiff damages to the extent of sixty pounds, 
and the case should be a warning to all those who are in the 
habit offgiving references and testimonials which they know 
to be out of harmony with the facts. 


THE REFUSAL. 
Would you be a child again, 
To delight in wind and rain ? 
To believe the summer rose 
In the withered garden grows ? 


Would you be a child once more 
Who, beside the cottage door 
Where the torch-like lilies stand, 
Finds the way to Fairyland ? 


Where the children’s paths are set, 
You remember ?—or forget 

Ruggéd hills must bar the way, 
Storms arise by night and day. 


Where those mountain torrents flow— 
You remember ? Long ago ? 
Age, a pilgrim shadow, stands 


By the shrines of stranger lands. 


You, rememb’ring, will not keep 
Vigil by the gates of Sleep, 
Nor shall Dream, beyond this pain, 
Make of you a child again. 
MABEL LEIGH. 


On July 24th there will be sold at Sotheby’s a collection 
of letters and manuscripts of Robert Louis Stevenson, which 
are the property of his stepson, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. These 
letters, which have never been published, throw a touching 
light on the early manhood of the novelist. One of them was 
written when he was only twenty-three years old, before 
his literary ambitions were foimed, and when he seemed 
content that he should realise “a very quiet, desultorily 
studious existence.”’ Later on the wandering instinct begins 
to make itself more apparent. “I shall be a nomad,” he 
writes to his mother, ‘“‘ more or less, until my days be done,” 
and goes on, ‘‘ I must be a bit of a vagabond ; it’s your own 
fault, after all, isn’t it ?”’ To his father he writes in more 
serious mood: “I begin to grow an old man, a little sharp, 
I fear, and a little close and unfriendly, but still I have a 
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good heart and believe in myself and my fellow-men and the 
God who made us all.” Of the potential novelist we get an 
inkling in his fine description of gambling at Homburg in 1862. 

There is no subject which has been more discussed in 
the life of a novelist than the identification of imaginative 
with real characters. George Eliot used to be indignant at 
any attempt of the kind being made in regard to her work. 
So was Tennyson when anyone put forward the statement 
that “the Northern Farmer,” or, indeed, any of his characters, 
was drawn from the life. Sir Walter Scott, who was Steven- 
son’s great model, drew indifferently from actual life and from 
his own imagination. It was probably the same with R. L.5., 
but in at least one letter Stevenson confirms the frequently 
made statement that his characters were taken from real 
life. Henley was John Silver in ‘“‘ Treasure Island”; Baxter 
Michael Finsbury in “‘ The Wrong Box”’ ; R. A. M. Stevenson 
was Otto in “ Prince Otto” and Somerset in “ More New 
Arabian Nights.” In its way this is a literary confession of 
importance. 


The antique ideal of the Romans in organising an army 
was that its existence and efficiency should depend on no 
single person, and this very sane principle appears to have 
gui? d Sir George Riddell in the criticism which he has 
passed on the Public Trustee, in a series of communications 
to the Daily Chronicle. Personally, Mr. C. J. Stewart, who 
at present holds the office, is a man of recognised integrity 
and ability, nor is any fault to be found with the office itself. 
The very fact that the Public Trustee has had {40,000,000 
to invest affords proof that his appointment met a recognised 
want. In fact, that is exactly the reason why certain 
precautions should be taken. The office at present is merely 
in babyhood, and as it grows the immensity of its transactions 
must grow too, so that at a sober estimate we may, in the 
course of a decade or so, find that the Public Trustee has the 
command of a gigantic total, and it needs no very lively 
imagination to recognise the amount of patronage to be 
exercised and the openings for corruption which this would 
create. Without, then, in the least degree decrying the 
ability of the individual who at present holds the office, it is 
no unreasonable demand that others should be associated with 
him, which is an alternative way of saying that there ought 
to be a board of control, so as to take the business altogether 
out of the responsibility of any single individual. We say 
this in full cognisance of the advantage of having an official 
who is less under the tyranny of red tape than almost any 
other of equal standing. But in a case where the interest of 
widows, children and helpless ones is at stake, it is impossible 
to be too cautious. 


It ought to be possible to examine such a question as 
the notorious slackness in recruiting at the present time 
without political bias. One cause of the difficulty, at any 
rate, has nothing to do with legislation or its absence. In 
poor times a certain proportion of young men find that 
soldiering is the most profitable employment they can take 
up, but when trade is brisk there is a heavy demand for them 
and they can pick and choose among occupations. For some 
time past it has been difficult, if not absolutely impossible, 
to obtain odd labour of almost any kind. Anyone who has 
sought workers for his estate or garden is very well aware 
of the difficulty. It only stands to reason that the State, 
in its search for recruits, should also experience the difficulty. 
Probably it will be mitigated, if it does not altogether dis- 
appear, as soon as the trade boom has expended its force. 
But even then there is little reason to expect anything in 
the shape of arush. The Army pay is not sufficiently tempt- 
ing for that. What the situation does point to is that com- 
pulsory service will eventually be forced upon this country 
whether it wants it or not. 


The decision by an official referee, Mr. J. M. Clark, that 
dry stone walls cannot be separated from the site value of 
moorland, shows how difficult it is to divest land of all that 
differentiates it from the prairie. It was argued that those 
walls are more than fences and partake of the character of 
buildings, since they shelter the sheep, etc. They are familiar 
objects on the wild moorlands found in Yorkshire, North- 
umberland, and right away to the far North of Scotland. 
They are not easily built. A “dry stane dyker’’—a dyke 
being a wall in the North of England, although it is a ditch 
in Marshland—is a craftsman who seems to be passing away. 
He requires a quick eye and experienced skill to piece together 
the rough stones of the moorlands in a manner that will 
make them hold without mortar. A finished dry-stone 
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dyke looks more like a product of Nature than any other fence, 
except those banks of sod covered with gorse and broom which 
are to be found in North Wales and other parts of the country. 

Mr. Astor created some amusement, though he also 
commanded a perfectly serious attention from his small 
audience in the House of Commons, when he fortified the 
principle of the Pure Milk Bill by the “rich and fruity 
vintage,” which, as he informed the Speaker, Hon. Members 
were in the habit of imbibing. It is certainly desirable that 
milk as pure as it ought to be should be given to those who 
make our laws, but at the same time it is a purity which is of 
even greater importance in cases where children are likely 
to be the consumers, and especially is this so in hospitals and 
convalescent homes. The reasonable difference in purity 
and freedom from bacteria which may possibly exist between 
samples of milk has been demonstrated and made public 
recently by some analyses made at the Lister Institute of 
samples submitted by the committee of the Yarrow Home for 
Convalescent Children at Broadstairs. The committee has 
lately instituted its own dairy, and finds the cost larger than 
when it was purchasing its milk, but on the other hand, 
the number of the bacteria in the samples it is now able to 
send to the Institute is no more than twelve hundred 
in the cubic centimetre, whereas it used to be two and a half 
million—a truly amazing difference ! 


THE VERDICT. 

*“The most common ot all favourable verdicts is for it to be said of a 
man that he is a gentleman.”—From “The Verdict of the Village,” 
Spectator, May 3oth. 

The harshest critics men have e’er defied 
Have been the critics of the countryside, 
Where rural potentates eke out alike 
Impartial praise or blame to duke or tyke. 
The saintly parson and the merry squire 
Both have their bones picked round the tavern fire ; 
The wide-eyed witless from some wayside school 
Makes mock alike at pedagogue or fool. 
Many a brave man has flinched beneath the smart 
Of that tribunal stern—the carrier’s cart ! 
Whilst heedless women, as the soap-suds boil, 
Rinse clean her laces whose good name they soil ! 
The verdict of the village! Happy he, 
Who lives unscathed beneath its tyranny, 
And reckless both of flattery or ban 
Is privileged to die—‘‘ a gentleman.” 

ELIZABETH KIRK. 

It is always pleasant to be able to record some saving 
acts of grace on the part of the habitual sinner. The rook is 
a bird that occupies almost the first place on the avine black 
list on account of his various depredations on the farmer’s 
crops; but just at the moment we may see many a pasture 
and common dotted with his sable form and may know that 
for once he is engaged in a work that is wholly beneficial to 
the farming, or at least to the pastoral, interest. He is 
digging into the earth, with that energy which strips the base 
of his bill bare of covering feathers and leaves it white and 
scaly, in search of the creatures commonly called leather 
jackets, which are the larve of the daddy-long-legs. They 
live among, and on, the roots of the grass and so do evil work 
for the keeper of sheep or cattle. It is to be remarked that 
the rook was not always looked upon as such a villain as 
modern science accounts him. Scott, in his “‘ Rural Sports,” 
of 1818, writes: ‘‘ Rooks pay their keep well, by the quantity 
of insects which they devour, and may always be driven from 
those crops which they injure.” 

Most dwellers in the country will agree in thinking 
that we are being tormented beyond all common measure 
this year by the multitude of midges and mosquitoes of 
one species or another, and also that the bites of the insects 
are more than usually venomous and irritating. It is not 
at all impossible that in some degree this may be due to the 
decrease, which is noted in many places, in the numbers 
of those birds, such as swallows, martins and fly-catchers, 
which feed on the insect food that they capture on the wing. 
We may suspect that the main causes are rather the mild- 
ness of the past winter and the excessive wetness of some 
of the spring months, especially March. The rains, producing 
extensive floods, left stagnant water in all the low lying 
places, and these shallow and stagnant pools are the ideal 
nurseries of most of the flying pests which spoil so much of 
our enjoyment in the summer. 
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GARDEN _IRISES. 





SIBERIAN | IRISES 

HE iris family contains so many and such varied 

members that there can be no English garden in 

which some may not be grown with success. With 

a little trouble indeed, it is possible to grow more 

or less well nearly every member of the genus 

that can be obtained, though in any particular case it will 

doubtless be necessary to make up special beds for some of 

them, to cover others with lights to keep them dry after 

flowering, or to provide others again with moisture at the 

roots by some sort of subterranean irrigation. These notes 

will aim at showing which groups of irises are best suited for 

gardens on different soils, and it is hoped that those who 

desire to grow representatives of the whole genus may find 

in them some hints which may help them to provide for their 

various 
needs. 

We will 
begin by 
dividing the 
genus into 
those species 


whose _ root- 
stock is a 
bulb and 
those which 
form the 
well known 


creeping 
stems or 
thizomes. 
With the 
single excep- 
tion of Tris 
<1 phi oides, 
which comes 
from Pyre- 
nean pas- 
tures, where 
moisture is 
abundant, all 
bulbous irises AN 


IRIS 


BORDER. I. 


AND 





OCHROLEUCA IN 


WILD ROSES. 

prefer a dry,warm soil,and consequently, on cold, moist ground, 
the only hope of continued success with them is to lift the bulbs 
annually when the foliage dies away, store them in sand or 
dry husks until September or October, and then replant them 
in well worked soil where the drainage is as good as possible. 
I. xiphioides is often known as the English iris, not because 
it is a native of this country, but because, several centuries 
ago, when Bristol was an important harbour for ships trading 
to Spain and France, bulbs of this species reached that town 
and were sent from its neighbourhood to the Continent. 
In the wild state the colour is usually a deep violet blue, 
but in cultivation all shades of colour from this to white, 
through mauve and pearl grey, have been obtained. There 
is a central yellow line on the falls, but no wholly yellow 
. form of LI. 
xiphioides is 
known to 
occur. This 
is found, 
however, in 
I. xiphium, 
the Spanish 
iris, of which 
both yellow 
and purple 
forms occur 
in the wild 
state, while 
under culti- 
vation every 
possible 
combination 
of the two 
colours 
seems obtain 
able. Those 
who are 
attracted by 
the rarer and 
more difficult 
plants may 
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try in a warm corner I. tingitana, a glorified, 
“‘Spanish”’ iris from Tangiers; the bearded I. 
from the Gerez Mountains in Portugal ; 
juncea from Tunis and Algeria 

Among other bulbous irises, the Juno group is not nearly as 
well known as it deserves to be. It is true that some of its 
members such as I. persica or the Afghan I. Fosteriana, with its 
yellow falls and drooping purple “ standards,” are difficult 
plants to manage ; but it would be hard to find a better garden 
plant for any well drained soil than the April-flowering 
I. bucharica. Like many Bokhara plants,such as Ixiolirion 
and Fritillaria pallidiflora, 1. bucharica has the good sense to 
remain underground until the worst of the winter is over, 
and is therefore far less tender than the Mesopotamian 
I. sindjarensis, which, when it has flowered once, needs several 
seasons to build up flowering bulbs from the remaining 
offsets. The growth of I. bucharica reminds one of a young 
plant of maize, and each stem produces from five to nine 
flowers in from the axils of the leaves. The 
colour is white and clear yellow, and the successive flowers 
make the plants decorative for at least a month. The 
special virtue of the plant seems to be that it increases 


early 
Boissieri 
and the golden I. 


succession 
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very freely from offsets, which are almost invariably of 
sufficient strength to flower the next year. Closely 
allied to I. bucharica are I. orchioides, with flowers 


of deep golden yellow, and having an albino as well as 
a pale blue form, coerulea, which is probably a hybrid ; 
and I. Warleyensis, with small but very richly coloured 
flowers of deep violet with a yellow blotch. 

A small group of bulbous irises, which should be 
represented in every garden, is known to most in the form 
of I. reticulata, from the Caucasus. Allied to this there 
are other species in Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia, 
all of which give great pleasure in the early days of 
the year, either in sunny corners in a rock garden 
or in the shelter of an airy frame, where the bulbs 
can be kept dry when the flowering season is over. The 
smallest of them is I. Danfordiz, which is also distinguished 
by its yellow colour and by the fact that its standards have 
dwindled to mere bristles, while the largest and one of the 
most beautiful is I. histrioides, from the neighbourhood of 
Amas or Amasia, in Northern Asia Minor. This group has 
one great enemy—a fungoid disease, of which the first signs 
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are inky blotches on the bulbs. The remedy is an annual 
lifting of the bulbs, which, when they have become thoroughly 
dry, should be soaked for two hours in a solution of formalin 
of the strength of one part to three hundred of water. The 
bulbs may then be replanted, for they only deteriorate when 
kept out of the ground for any long time. 

Passing now to the rhizomatous species, we shall find that, 
as a general rule, the Pogoniris, or bearded kinds, do best in 
a heavy soil containing lime, while the Apogons, or beardless 
kinds, dislike lime and prefer a loose soil rich in humus. The 
chief exception to this rule is, perhaps, the spuria group, 
to which belong such stately border irises as I. ochroleuca, 
white and yellow; I. aurea, a golden yellow species from 
Kashmir ; and the blue I. spuria, which in its various forms 
stretches from Spain and Algeria along the shores of the 
Mediterranean and then by way of the Caucasus and Persia 
right away to Kashmir. Related to these is the little known 
I. graminea, whose flowers have the scent of a ripe greengage 
off a warm wall. This group does best in a rich, heavy loam, 
and is always more vigorous in a stiff than in a light soil. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the bearded species 
of Iris do best in a heavy soil, it must not be forgotten that 
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they all come from regions where the summers are both hotter 
and drier than the average English summer. This suggests 
a period of drought in summer, and we must therefore do 
our best to obtain this for them, either by planting them 
on sunny slopes or, if our gardens are level, by throwing up 
banks or mounds where the drainage will be good, and on 
which the Irises will consequently luxuriate. When I 
remember the various visitors to my irises who have singled 
out for praise plants which were mentally marked out for 
the bonfire as soon as the flowers should be over, I hesitate to 
draw up any list of desirable varieties of bearded irises. 
Perhaps, however, I may mention some of my own favourites, 
and trust that some at least of them will find favour with 
others. 

Any form of the true I. pumila is desirable, but it is a 
rare plant. It is extremely variable in colour, and is known 
at once by the entire absence of stem and by the long perianth 
tube. It flowers in April, and in heavy, well drained soil 
flowers so abundantly that the blooms entirely hide the leaves. 
Its name appears in many catalogues, but the plant supplied 
in its place is usually I. chameziris, from the South of France 
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and North 
Italy. This 
produces a stem 
of varying 
length from two 
to six inches, 
and is an 
admirable plant 
for an edging 
to borders. The 
range of colours 
is large and as 
the names vary 
in different 
gardens, we 
must either 
select the colour 
that appeals to 
us regardless of 
the name, or, 
better still, beg 
seeds from a 
friend and make 
our choice from 
among the 
resulting plants. 

A little later 





than these 
A TYPICAL ONCOCYCLUS IRIS. comes D. 
aphylla, a 


Central European species, characterised by the entire loss of 
its leaves in winter and by the branching stem which forks 
below the middle, often at the very ground line. The 
flowers are of varying shades of purple, and there is a very 


sweet scented form which has flowers of a curious grey 
shade irregularly mottled with purple. Of the various 


varieties of the true I. germanica, the best of the 
blue purples are the common, so-called type of our English 
gardens, Fontarabie, Amas or macrantha, and, for a late 
flowering form, a recently introduced plant from Askabad. 
Red purple is best represented by the dwarf Kochii and the 
tall Kharput, which by some unknown means has run wild in 
Kashmir. 

Of early yellows the best are I. imbricata from the 
Caucasus and a yellow form of I. Albertii, which is a Turkestan 
plant. These, however, are still rare, and their place is 
usually taken by the somewhat later flowering I. flavescens, 
which is, almost certainly, not a species at all, but a garden 
hvbrid of I. variegata, a Central European and Balkan plant 
with yellow standards and purple-veined falls, which is one 
of the original parents of many of our ordinary bearded 
Irises. The other ancestor of these latter was probably 
I. pallida, and, on the whole, I am inclined to prefer the 
self-coloured flowers of the various forms of this species 
to the parti-coloured hybrids which have resulted from its 
union with 
I. variegata. 
An albino 
pallida 
exists, but it 
is rare, 
though forms 
in which the 
flowers are 
white with 
pale purplish 
veins round 
the edges of 
the segments 
are fairly 
numerous. 
The best 
known is 
perhaps 
Mme. Ché- 
reau, but the 
newer 
Jeanne d’ Arc 
is, to my 
mind, far 
more _pleas- 
ing. Other 
good hybrids 
are Prosper 
Laugier, 


deep f 


fawn 
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and rich red purple ; Edouard Michel, of a sel{-coioured red 
purple; Black Prince, with very rich velvety flowers ; 
Caterina, a pale lavender blue and Oriflamme, which is 
an improvement on the well known macrantha form of 
I. germanica. 

Of white bearded irises there are several, for each variety 
of I. germanica seems to have its albino form. One of the 
best known is florentina, of which the purple counterpart 
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IRIS FLAVESCENS, A GARDEN HYBRID. 

is used together with I. pallida to make orris-root in the 
neighbourhood of Florence. But there are several others 
that are even better, the best that I know being one that I 
found near the roadside between Matuglie and Monte Maggiore 
in the neighbourhood of Fiume. Of an even purer white 
than any of these albino-germanicas is the white form of the 
Arabian I. Madonna, which is known in our gardens as 
albicans and which owes its almost universal distribution 
in the South to the fact that the Mahommedans have taken 
it everywhere with them and used it as an ornament in their 
; graveyards. 

Of tall, 
late, purple- 
flowered 
bearded spe- 
cies there are 
three or four, 
known as 
trojana, cy- 
priana, 
opotamica 
and Junonia, 
of which the 
types are 
still rare in 
our gardens 
and of which 
hybrids with 
the older 
varieties give 
promise of 
new races 
bearing tall 
stems with 
many huge 
flowers. 

The On- 
cocyclus and 
Regelia 
groups ar»re 
LILIES. all bearded 


mes- 


WATER 
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irises, but they are plants for the expert and the enthusiast. 
They need all the warmth and sun we can give them, and 
must have drought after the flowers have faded. They must 
therefore be lifted and stored under cover until autumn, 
or covered with glass and thus kept dry artificially. Hybrids 
between the two groups, known as Regeliocyclus irises, 
are now obtainable and are perhaps easier to manage than 
their parents. 

The Apogons or beardless irises are the mainstay of 
those who garden in a sandy soil, and the addition of leaf-soil 
or old well rotted manure will be rewarded by finer and more 
numerous flowers. In dry localities it may be advisable 
to lay underground perforated drain-pipes, so that the subsoil 
can be kept moist under the dusty surface ; but this is only 
necessary for the sibirica group and for those species in whose 
leaves, when held against the light, we see numerous minute 
dark dots. These dots can be seen, for instance, in the English 
river iris, I. pseudacorus, and are found also in such plants 
as I. setosa, from Siberia and North America ; I. versicolor, 
the United States purple counterpart of I. pseudacorus ; 
and the curious terra cotta-coloured I. fulva, from the South- 
Eastern States. I. foliosa is a near neighbour of this latter, 
and is well worth growing for its large blue purple flowers, even 
though it tends to hide them among its abundant leaves. 

I. sibirica, with its narrow grassy leaves, tall hollow 
stems and small blue or white flowers, is well known, and so 
also is its Eastern relative, I. orientalis, of which one albino 
form has become almost equally well known under the name 
of Snow Queen. Less well known, however, are two yellow- 
flowered relatives, I. Forrestii and I. Wilsonii, recently 
discovered in Western China by the two collectors after 
whom they are named and to whom we owe so many fine 
additions to our gardens. Even more striking, perhaps, 
is another new Chinese species, I. chrysographes, of 
the deepest uniform violet purple, relieved by a few gold 
veins at the throat. All these new species will hybridise 
with one another and with I. sibirica, and some very charming 
results have already been obtained. I. sibirica and its 
relatives do well in rich border soil, and even better in 
positions where their roots can get down to the water level of 
streams or ponds. The Japanese I. Kampferi has many 
gaudy double forms, but they are capricious, and often will 
not flower unless they have been fed lavishly by top-dressing 
and liquid manure during the winter months, and unless they 
can send their root fibres down into water during the summer. 
The wild species, however, and its albino form are much less 
exacting, and flower regularly and abundantly when the 
Japanese hybrids remain flowerless. With it may be grown 
the gorgeous blue I. levigata, which has also an albino form, 
and others in which the white ground is mottled with blue. 
This species is distinguished from I. Kempferi by the fact that 
its leaves are smooth and have no prominent midrib as have 
those of I. Kempferi, and by its smooth polished seeds, 
which seem io indicate a relationship with our native 
I. pseudacorus. 

A little known but very beautiful group of Irises comes 
from California, and consists of J. macrosiphon, I. tenax, 
I. bracteata, I. Purdyi, I. Douglasiana and I. Watsoniana. 
The colour of the flowers is remarkably variable ; so much 
so that no two seedlings are exactly alike. In a warm, sandy 
soil the plants grow rapidly and are extraordinarily floriferous. 
To do well, however, they must be raised from seeds and put 
out into their permanent positions as soon as they have made 
about four leaves. They grow to a height of about eighteen 
inches. In heavy soil where these species will not succeed, 
they may to some extent be replaced by I. longipetala, from 
the seacoast of California, by its mountain form, I. missouri- 
ensis, and by I. montana, sometimes known as tolmeiana, 
which comes from the Rocky Mountains. The Asiatic 
I. ensata appears to be allied to them and will stand more 
drought than any other iris. Its root fibres are thick and 
humerous, and descend to a great depth, and when one has 
tried to uproot a well established plant of this species, it is 
not hard to realise why it is that this iris is one of the few 
green plants that can resist the drought in many localities in 
Central Asia. The flowers are small but numerous, often of a 
delicate grey blue, which harmonises well with the grassy 
glaucous foliage. 

There are three golden rules which must be observed 
by all who wish to cultivate irises successfully. The first is 
that they must be grown in sunshine, with the exception 
of our native I. foetidissima and of the small group of crested 
irises, of which the small members, at any rate—I. cristata, 
I. lacustris and, the daintiest of all, I. gracilipes—do best 
in half shade. The fine Chinese I. tectorum, and its beautiful 
albino form, do not seem to object to a position in which they 
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are shaded by trees during part of the day, and I incline to 
think that the American I. verna, a beardless iris with the 
habit of a Pogoniris and the delightful scent of violets, must 
also have a similar position. The second rule is that irises 
should always be moved as they pass out of flower. They 
are then ready to make new roots, as the most superficial 
inspection will show, and have, when moved at this period, 
ample time to anchor themselves in the ground before the 
approach of winter. Lastly, irises must be planted shallow. 
The rhizomes of the bearded species especially should be on 
the surface of the soil and not beneath it, for they seem to 
tequire the effect of the sun shining upon them if they are 
to produce their flower stems in the following year. The 
observation of these three rules goes far towards making Iris 
cultivation a success, and their very simplicity ought to 
encourage some gardeners to embark on the more extended 
cultivation of the less common species of a genus which is 
very scantily represented in most gardens. W. R. Dykes. 


THE OLDEST TYPE OF 
ENGLISH COTTAGE. 


OW that an epidemic seems to be on the point 
of setting in, if it has not already started, of 
pulling down old cottages which have stood for 
hundreds of years and replacing them, it is to 
be feared at public expense, by jerry-built mon- 

strosities, it is of urgent importance to put on record the 
aspect and arrangements of the old buildings about to be 
destroyed. The earliest existing type of cottage in England 
has been admirably described by Mr. Sidney Oldall Addy 
in his invaluable little book, ‘“‘ The Evolution of the English 
House.” Unfortunately, that work lacks the profuse illus- 
tration it so well deserves, and the lack is especially felt 
in respect to this historically most important of all the types. 
Ceottages, he says, of the earliest type are still found in 
Gloucestershire, are common in Yorkshire and Lancashire, 








GRAVESTONES OF FIRST OR 
MODELLED ON 


SECOND 
PRIMITIVE 


CENTURY 
COTTAGES. 
and are ‘‘ doubtless to be found in every English county.” 
In this, I think, he is mistaken, for I can find none of the 
type in question in Kent or thereabouts, nor have I been 
able to get a photograph of one from anywhere. These 
notes are written in the hope that they may bring to 
Country Lire before it is too late some characteristic 
photographs of these most interesting little buildings. 

It is not exactly true that I have found no photographs 
of the type. I have a small representation of one in ruins, 
which I have reason to believe may come from Yorkshire. 





THE LITTLE ORATORY AT GALLERUS, COUNTY KERRY. 
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When it was 
taken the poor 
thing was being 
pulled down. 
In the _ back- 
ground is seen 
the kind of cot- 


tage destined to 
replace it. Ac- 
cording to Mr. 


Addy, this oldest 
type of cottage is 
to be described 
as a cottage “ oi 
one bay.’’ I 
‘leave the _ inte- 
rested reader to 
refer to the 
book for a full ex- 
planation of this 
term and the 
reasons in an- 
cient agriculture 
for the dimen- 
sions of a 
“tr 8 «6 Ee 
principle of 
construction of 
the house of one 
bay was simple. Two pairs of bent trees, in form resembling 
the lancet-shaped arches of a Gothic church, were set up on 
the ground, and united at their apexes by a ridge-tree. The 
framework so set up was strengthened by two tie-beams 
and four wind-braces, and was fastened together by wooden 
pegs. The bent trees or arches were placed at a distance 
of about sixteen feet apart, and the space included between 
them was known as a “bay.” These pairs of bent trees 
are “ forks” (in Latin furce) or they were called “ gavels,”’ 


TEAPOT HALL, 





A COTTAGE AT 


HETHERINGTON, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
or “ gavel-forks’’ (hence the word “ gable ’’). 
they are called “ croks,” “crucks” or “ crutches.” Thus 
a cottage or barn is said te be “ built on crucks.’”’ Where 
the trees are straight, the pairs are called “ couples of siles,”’ 
and there are other local designations. The only example of this 
earliest type given by Mr. Addy is “ Teapot Hall,” Dalderby, or 
Scrivelsby, Lincolnshire, whereof a photograph appeared in 
CountrY LIFE on June 14th, 1913. Our photograph and that 
in the book show that, as Mr. Addy states, the cottage is well 
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taken care of; but 
the ivy should be 
removed from it, 
at whatever tem- 
porary sacrifice 
ot  picturesque- 
In this case 
the angle tim- 
bers, like the 
poles of a Whym- 
per tent, are 
straight, so that 
even here we lack 
a perfect exam- 


ness. 


ple of the type 
Mr. Addy says is 
common. I need 
not now follow 


lim into the in 
ternal arrange 
ments of the cot- 
tage, because it is 
evident that the 
original type 
would have had 
no internal divi 
they must 
be later develop 
ments, 

Out of this most rudimentary type, says Mr. Addy, “ the 
next evolutionary step was to make the walls 
straight (7.e., vertical), while still retaining the original 
construction. The change was accomplished in the 
following way: The ends of the tie-beams which braced the 
“crucks’ together were lengthened outwardly, so that the 
tie-beam became equal in length to the ” width of the cottage. 
“Upon the tops, or at the ends, of these extended tie-beams, 
long beams, known as ‘ pans’ (Yorkshire) or ‘ pons’ (Lanca 
shire), were laid, and then the rafters were laid between 
the ‘ pans’ and the ridge-tree. Finally a side wall was built 
(on each side) from the ground as far upward as the ‘ pan,’ 
so that the ‘ pan’ rested on the top of this wall.” My photo 
graph of the cottage being pulled down in Yorkshire represents 
one of this second type and so do two other photographs 
already published in Country Lire at different times and here 
again introduced, one being of a cottage at Hetherington in 
Leicestershire, the other near Winchcombe, Gloucestershire. 


sions : 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 
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It is not, of course, assumed that these actual cottages, 
though very old, are of such extreme antiquity as to date 
back to Anglo-Saxon times, but Mr. Addy finds no difficulty 
in following the type back to about the eighth century. He 
is able to do so by aid of certain small stone buildings of great 
antiquity, still existing in out of the way places, which 
obviously imitate the form of these timber cottages. The 
best preserved example of the most perfect imitation of the 
type is the little Oratory at Gallerus, County Kerry, here 
reproduced. There is also the Oratory of St. Benen on Aran- 
more, and another on Inchcolm Island in the Firth of Forth. 
Slightly more developed are MacDara’s Oratory off the Coast 
of Connemara, the Teampull Molaise at Inismurray and 
St. Dedan’s Oratory at Ardmore. Some of these buildings 
date back to the eighth, perhaps even to the seventh century. 

Mr. Addy cites literary evidence to prove a yet higher 
antiquity for the type. He shows that it is recorded by 
Sallust as existing in Numidia in the first century B.c., and he 
buttresses his contention by the help of other Roman authors. 
Thus far I have done no more than briefly condense the infor- 
mation he has so ably brought together, but I am fortunately 
able to add one small item which, if these lines come under 
his eye, will give him pleasure. In the Museum at Strassburg 
are preserved certain curious barbarian gravestones of 
Roman Imperial days, say, about the first or second century 
A.D. They were found in the neighbourhood of now notorious 
Zabern, near the frontier between Alsace and Lorraine. 
These gravestones were erected over the ashes of burnt 
burials, and it is quite evident that they were intended to 
represent houses. Three of them are illustrated in Forrer’s 
“ Urgeschichte,” and are here reproduced. The little doors 
are out of proportion, small, but would suffice for their 
purpose—to let the ghost out or in or to introduce offerings 
into his model abode. One of the models obviously imitates 
the simplest type of cottage we have been considering, the 
one with the bent forks rising directly from the ground. 
Another incorporates the second type, where the side walls 
have been made vertical. The third shows a more elaborate 
half-timber building with decorative patterns modelled or 
painted on the surface of the filling in the manner described 
by Tacitus as employed by the Germans of his time. Under 
these little models was the pan containing the ashes. We 
possess in Italy and other Mediterranean countries plenty 
of hut urns made of pottery to serve exactly this purpose, 
and in them, as well as in Egyptian clay hut models, we have 
examples of the ancient Mediterranean type of cottage. 
It is altogether different from the German type, and naturally 
so, because the ancient Germans were forest dwellers, and 
timber was the material readiest to hand, while it was not 
so in the coastlands of the Mediterranean. It is, therefore, 
highly probable that the type of cottage which survives in 
Teapot Hall, and in the other early cottages said to be common 
in the North, and of which we hope that not a few photo- 
graphs will presently reach Country LiFe, was the type 
introduced by the Anglo-Saxon invaders in the fifth century. 
The houses of the Britons, as far as we can judge, are more 
likely to have been circular in plan, such as the huts revealed 
in the exploration of the British village near Glastonbury 
and elsewhere. Hence the great interest of the Teapot Hall 
type and the necessity of making a complete study and 
record of it before modern inspectors with their horrible 
by-laws and jerry-building traditions make a clean sweep 
of one of the most interesting survivals of an ancient type 
of building. MARTIN CONWAY. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


LOUGH SWILLY. 

O those anglers who, from force of circumstance, are able 
to devote only a fortnight or three weeks to their 
favourite sport, the selection of a suitable place for the 
annual holiday must be a difficult matter. Both 
salmon and trout fishing, unfortunately, depend almost 
solely upon the weather conditions, and it is quite 

possible during the summer months to select for one’s angling trip 
a fortnight during which not a single drop of rain falls, with 
disastrous results. It is necessary, therefore, to have a ‘‘ second 
line of defence,”’ in case the river selected should prove unfishable, 
either through excessive drought or the opposite; and sea 
fishing, although not to be compared with trouting, is at any 
rate better than nothing. As an all-round fishing centre there 
is hardly any place to compare with Lough Swilly and the 
surrounding country, for in a radius of fifteen miles or so there 
are half a dozen rivers, several excellent loughs, a reservoir, 
and Lough Swilly itself for sea fishing. The best known lake 
in the district is Lough Fern, near Milford, which holds salmon 
and brown and white trout, both the latter running rather small. 
Farther to the west is Lough Keel, where the brown trout average 
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half a pound and are sporting little fish. Near the town of 
Milford are Lough Maghera Drummond and one or two other 
small stretches of water, all filled with six and eight ounce trout 
who feed readily ; while in the hills near by is a second Blagdon 
in Lough Colum Kil—a small, very deep lake where the fishaverage 
from two to five pounds. At the old-time town of Ramelton 
there is the famous salmon pool on the Lennon, perhaps the 
most excellent stretch of fishing in the British Isles, but the best 
portion is, alas! preserved, though the remainder of the river 
is free to its source. On the hills just behind Ramelton is a 
reservoir, made some years ago by damming up a small burn, 
and here the fish have grown from mere fingerlings to trout of 
respectable size. Those caught average about one and a half 
pounds, but there are several three-pounders in the pool awaiting 
the angler who has the skill to overcome their natural wariness. 
On the other side of Swilly is a small lake, Lough Fad, and the 
river which flows from it, the Clonmany, though quite small, 
is exceptionally good for white trout after a spate. Lough 
Swilly itself swarms with sea fish, and enormous baskets of 
pollack, codling, dabs and conger can be taken in almost any 
part, while huge shoals of grey mullet frequent every inlet. 
CONCERNING FLIES. 

Anglers may roughly be divided into two classes, viz., those 
who believe that the utmost care must be taken in selecting a fly, 
and the opposite school of thought who maintain that anything 
in reason is as good as the fly on the water. On chalk streams 
many anglers may be met with boxes filled with flies of every 
pattern, and the selection of the fly is not made till after a pains- 
taking search ; having discovered the insect on the water, the size 
and exact shade is carefully gauged. On the other hand, one comes 
across the man with half a dozen Tups, or, maybe, Olive Quills, 
and nothing else beyond, perhaps, a Sedge or so for evening 
fishing. Whatever the fly on the water, the Tup or Olive Quill 
is used exclusively, and, strange to say, it is generally the “‘ one fly 
purist,”’ to coin an expression, who returns with the larger basket : 
so whatever the cause, there seems to be much in the view that 
anything in reason of more or less suitable size will do, provided 
the fly is put on the water properly. Almost any dry fly man will 
admit that size and not colour is the most important factor ; 
but, of course, what is still more important is the skill of the 
hand that holds the rod butt. This is looking at the maiter 
from the point of view of the dry fly, for, strange to say, although 
surface feeding fish do not appear to be very discriminating 
when the lure faithfully represents an actual insect, such is rot 
the case with salmon, white and lough trout, who are offered flies 
that resemble no insect whatever. The host of brightly coloured 
bunches of feathers and silk that we present to these fish are not 
meant to imitate flies at all, and the generally accepted belief is 
that fish take them either from curiosity or because they resemble 
to a certain extent a sticklebat or other small fry. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


ANTIRRHINUMS FOR OLD WALLS. 

HERE are few hardy flowers better adapted for growing 
in the crevices of old walls, or between displace«! 
masonry of ancient buildings, than the Antirrhinums 
or Snapdragons. Representatives of these planis 
were growing in our gardens in the days of Gerard, 
so that the family is not by any means a new onc. 

To clothe old walls or buildings with Snapdragons, it is much 
the best to sow the seeds direct where the plants are to grow and 
flower, and there is no better time of the year for doing this 
than the present. The resultant seedlings will have made sturdy 
little specimens by the winter, and will be perfectly hardy and so 
withstand almost any amount of frost. Then next spring they 
should grow away freely and about the end of May commence 
to open their blossoms, continuing the display until well into the 
autumn. As the plants are perennial, they often live for a 
number of years, and frequently seed and sow themselves in 
abundance. There is only one drawback to sowing at the present 
time, and that is drought. Watering in such positions as we 
have in mind is usually out of the question, and the seeds have to 
remain dormant until the necessary rain comes. 

The actual sowing is a simple process where there is a fai 
amount of soil, all that is necessary being to cover the sceds 
with about a quarter-inch thickness of the finer portions. In 
crevices where practically no earth exists, the cultivator should 
mix the seed with a little good potting soil, then make it wet, and 
cram it and the seeds in wherever possible. It is astonishing how 
these plants will thrive in walls once they become established.—H. 

THE RED VALERIAN. 

Every wild flower has its season, and the Red Valerian is 
now flowering ‘n the height of perfection. Not that it is a 
flower of fleeting beauty, for it continues to send up its spikes of 
blossom more or less freely from June until late September. The 
Red Valerian is perfectly naturalised in the South of England, 
and imperfectly so in the Northern Counties and a few places in 
Scotland. It is usually associated with the sunny side of chalk pits, 
limestone banks and railway cuttings. It is an admirable 
subject for a wall garden, and never leoks happier than when 
growing on rocky banks or ruined walls. This plant, 
botanically known as Centranthus,ruber, is an old inhabitant 
of our gardens, and, apart from its value as a wall plant, 
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looks very 
han dsome 
when grown 
in a tlower 
border. The 
flowers show 
c on siderable 
variationeven 
in the wild 
state— white, 
purple, red 
and crimson 
all being re- 
presented. 
The crimson 
form is the 
most attrac- 
tive, but it 
cannot be re- 
lied upon to 
come true 
from __ seed, 
owing to the 
ease with 
which the 
flowers cross 
with one 
another. In 
the case of 
rocky banks 
and old walls 
the seed 
should be 
sown in the 
places where 
the plants are 
to flower 


Polygonum 
ba | dschuani- 
cum Were 
it not ior 
this unwieldy 
name it would 
have leaped 
into popu 
larity from 
the moment 
ol its intro- 
duction De- 
spite its name, 
it has, how 
Sever, been 
more and 
more widely 
grown until 
at the present 
time there 1S 
scarcely a gal 
den in which 
this hand 
some climber 
Is not seen 
It is easily 
one cf the six 
most beauti 
ful climbers in 
cultivation, 
making many 
feet of growth 
annually and 
bearing rosy 
tinted pani 
cles of ftlow 
ers in great 


When = once A CLIMBER FROM BOKHARA. profusion 





established, (Polygonum Baldschuanicum.) both in early 
self-so wn sumnict and 
seedlings are quite certain to appear in each succeeding year. again in autumn \lthough suitable for clothing pillars, veran- 
- - dahs and buildings generally, it is unquestionably seen to the 

A BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING CLIMBER. best advantage when allowed to cover old trees in the pleasure 

Many years ago a giant Knotweed of rampant growth was grounds. It looks most picturesque draping worn-out fruit 
introduced to this country from sunny Bokhara. It is an ex- trees after finding its own way among the branches. It is not 
tremely beautiful climber, having the misfortune to be named unusual for this imposing climber to flower the first season 





RED VALERIAN ON A_ RETAINING WALL. 
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after planting, but this depends upon the age of the plants and 
the treatment given. The writer has in mind a plant that has 
been growing with remarkable freedom for three years without 
flowering. Its non-flowering is due to an excessive application 
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of farmyard manure at the time of planting, with the result 
that rampant growth has so far been made at the expense of 
flowers. Given a sunny position and a moderate soil this plant 
is bound to grow well and flower freely. C. Q. 





CAIRN -TERRIER 


O familiar has the prefix ‘‘ Ornsay ’’ become in association 
with Scottish terriers and West Highland white terriers 
that it surprised me to find, on 
Stud books, that Mr. J 
as recently as 1908, though, of course, he was exhibiting 

before that period. 


looking through my 
Campbell only registered it 


The patriarch of the white terriers is Ornsay 
Snowman, who has been re sponsible for some most useful young 





ORNSAY SNOWMAN. 


REMINISCENCES. 


stock, including that very typical bitch Orsay Vida, third in 
a strong open class at the great joint show in May, while still 
under the year. On that occasion both those placed above 
her were champions. Ornsay Perfection, challenge prize winner 
at Birmingham two years ago, also owned him as sire. Ornsay 
Defender, bred at North Berwick, has 


passed into the hands of Mr. W. Glaisby, who took third open 


another nice terrier 





ORNSAY VIDA. 





ORNSAY BRUCE. 





ORNSAY 


SANDY. 


ORNSAY CRUBAG. 





ORNSAY 


LAIRD. Copyright. 
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ORNSAY TOT. 


with him at the show mentioned above. 


In Scotties, too, the 
trade mark has been in front of the names of many 
It would but be emphasising the obvious, however, 
to dwell upon a part of the subject already familiar to all breeders. 


Ornsay ”’ 
winners. 

The illustrations reproduced this week serve to portray the 
class of terrier kept in these kennels. Among them, it will be 
noticed, are a brace of Cairns, Ornsay Rover and Ornsay Tot, 
the former of which was second in the novice class at Regent’s 
Park. Knowing Mr. Campbell’s long interest in North Country 
terriers, I asked him to be good enough to give me his views 
upon Cairns, and I cannot do better than quote his remarks : 

‘*My earliest 


recollections are of over forty years ago, 


when a good deal of my time was spent hunting rabbits with 
Cairn terriers up in the Isle of Skye. A more enterprising or 
a gamer companion a boy could not have than one of those 
old-fashioned little terriers, and, in fact, the only dogs com- 
monly known among the ordinary inhabitants of that island 
were Cairn terriers and collies. The latter I used to train and 
work on 2 sheep farm, but that was when I considered myself 
quite a man, and had given over my pranks with the Cairn terriers. 
But the Cairn was my first love and my earliest companion, and 
I can never think of the old home or the big river near the end 
of the house without fancying I see my little companion sitting 
on the mound in front waiting to see if I was going for a hunt 
‘* The Cairn terriers as | remember them were short-bodied, 
hard-coated, straight-legged, wee fellows, weighing about 13]b. 
or 14lb. The 
head was in 
keeping with 
the body for 
size, dis- 
tinctly a ter- 
rier head, not 
a cat’s or a 
pug’s, with 
small, sharp 
ears, and nice 
dark eyes well 
sunk into the 


head. The 
little dog 
when = stand- 
ing at atten- 
tion looked 
alert, intelli- 
gent and 


capable, and 


when at work 


among the 
heather or 
bracken he 


did not move 
about with 
his nose to 
the ground, 
like a spaniel, 
but bounded 
about like a 
ball. He made 
nosound until C. Reid MR. 


CAMPBELL 


AND 


COUNTRY 
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ORNSAY ROVER. 


he had spotted his quarry, and then only one or two yelps as he 
rushed off in pursuit. When he had run his quarry to the earth he 
would set to in businesslike fashion to get at it | have known 
some of these little beggars work for over six hours, scraping and 
tearing to get at their prey, hardly uttering a sound beyond an 
occasional yelp. When the fight was over they would simply 
Dear old 


I wonder if there are any rats and rabbits in the Land 


look up into the face as much as to say, ‘ We did it 
Rover ! 
of Leal where he has gone. 

“In colour these Cairn terriers were in keeping with their 
country, and you would think that they had borrowed their 
colours and fashions from the surrounding moors One would 
be quite a heather mixture, browny with a tinge of red another 
of old bracken colour, and another of old hay colour never 
any white, unless just a shade of a grey topknot, which was very 
common to most of them. Rover was of a beautiful rich colour, 
with a steel grey and black hair. The coat was short and hard, 
and when he came out of the water and shook himself he looked 
dry at once, just like a duck. Most of the Cairns I see winning 
to-day have long, soft, open coats that would have disgraced 
any of my old acquaintances of forty years ago. They are called 
Cairns and win prizes, but I fancy few of them would do much 
good in a cairn after a fox, or under water after an otter as I have 
seen the old Cairns doing. [have in my possession at present several 
Cairns, some of them winners, but none of them as good as I knew 
inthe old days. Ornsay Rover, in make and looks is quite typical, 
only not cor- 
rect In coat, 
although that 
is considered 
good by many 
to-day. Orn- 
say Tot is also 
a very neat 
Cairn, minus 
the hunting 
and fighting 
instinct of the 
old terrier. I 
have another 
Cairn who has 
the coat, 
colour and 
character ot 
the old, but 
he is heavier 
in build, and 
able 


to follow his 


not so 


quarry, yet I 
know that in 
thisdog [have 
something 
that is almost 
extinct, and 
that is, the 


true fighting 
spirit, which 


means ‘ Do or 


TERRIERS. Die.’ 


( opy right 
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All the Cairns in my possession, and most of those shown to- 


day, are cross-breds. In fact, I know one dog that has won cham- 
pionships whose sire was a big West Highlander. My own, which | 
bought, are by a Cairn dog out of small West Highland bitches. A 
great many of our modern breeders are always writing about keep- 
ing the Cairn pure and awayfrom the Scotties. This to anolder man 
like myself seems utter rubbish, simply because in my young days 
there were no Scottish terriers, and the Scottie of to-day is only 


a cultivated Cairn terrier Many of our best Scotties have the 
old colours and the old coats, with, of course, more substantial 
and bigger heads. The reason in my opinion why it is so difficult 
to breed real good Scotties as we want them is the inclination 
to revert to the old type in their ancestors, the Caims. . I know 
that 


to breed Cairns, and I cannot condemn the practice, because 


many are using small West Highland bitches from which 
I know there is a good deal of the old Cairn terrier in the West 
Highland ; so by any means get the old terrier back, borrowing 

Get the 
my young 


his parts wherever they can be got, only get him. 


old colours, the old stamp and the old nature. In 
days there were no West Highland white terriers in Skye, and 
I am of opinion that we owe the present to the Poltalloch family 
entirely, and, although some of the best specimens have been 
Skye, Skye dogs. I 


they 


bred up in yet originally they were not 
fancy 
were the Cale 
donian terrier, 
and in colour 
like the 
Caledonian 
cattle Pecu- 


liar to the 
Highlands 
were the deer- 
th« 


Cairnsand the 


hounds, 
rough collie, 
and they were 
much alike in 
colour. 

‘The pr 
sent fawn-col- 
oured Cairn is 
purely the r 
sult of cross- 
with the 

High- 
and 
th 
the 


ing 

West 
landers, 
neither 
lawn not 
light 

should 


vellow 
be en- 
couraged 
Above all, soft 
coats should 
be put down. 
rhen, again, 
the cry of 
Keep 
from the Scot- 
tie’ 


away 


should bx 
howled out, as 
the Scottie 
has many of 
the old Cairn’s 
best points, 
viz., the small 
dark eye, the 
harsh coat, 
and the stub- 
bornness I 
have bred 
Scotties for 
ove! twenty 

years, and in WoL 


that 


G. Fisher. 


PROUD 


tim 

have handled, shown and judged many a good one, but my heart 
goes out to the old Cairn terrier of my young days. Then you 
naturally ask: ‘ Which are the best Cairns you know to-day ?’ 
Well, I would give first place to some of the bitches which I have 
seen exhibited of late years—namely, Tibbie. of Harris, Mr. Simon 
McLeod's Glaisein and Maid of the Mist, three exceptionally 


good old-fashioned Cairns, and such dogs a Skye Crofter and 
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Firring Frolic are not to be despised, but the bitches please 
me most.” 

This is a very interesting opinion from one who has known 
the old terrier for many years. I take it, however, that when 
breeders express a wish to get away from Scottish terrier type, 
they are thinking of present-day exponents of the variety, with 
the big heads and heavy bodies, rather than the original dogs, 
One has 
only to look at pictures of the founders of the breed to notice 


the difference that has come over them. 


from which such a radical departure has been made. 


Resuscitation of the 
hard coats and dare-devil manner should not be an impossibility. 
The Cairn was never meant for such a fate as a drawing-room pet, 
and may he be preserved from it! From conversations I have had 
with Cairn breeders, I know they are fully alive to the possibilities 
of unwise developments, and candid examination of the position 
CROXTON SMITH 


REED WARBLERS. 


HE male reed warblers arrive late in April or early 

in May, and are followed by the females about a 
week later. Nesting begins a few days after the 

arrival of the females, and the nest, of which photographs 
are here re- 
produced, 
contained 
four well 
grown young 
by June 8th. 
The reed bed 
in which this 
particular 
pair of birds 
had 
pended their 
picturesque 
little nest is 


cannot fail to have a wholesome influence. A. 





sus- 


never cut, 
and is much 
favoured by 
grebes, coots, 
duck, etc., 
who breed 
quite amic- 
ably at very 
close quar- 
ters; but, 
though there 
were other 
reed war- 
blers, their 
nests were 


much further 
apart, for the 
reed warblers 
insist on pri- 
vacy in their 
domestic af- 
fairs, the 
reason pro- 
bably being 
that they 
wish to pre- 
serve the 
food supply 
over a given 
area, in close 
proximity to 
their nests. 
The reed 
warblers do 
not  neces- 
sarily build 
in reeds or 
very close to 
water, as 
nests have 
been found in lilac, willow and box trees, and I have lately 
had a report of one built in raspberry canes, though this 
latter site is not extraordinary in this county, where the 
cottage gardens are right on the edge of the Broads, and it is 
but a step, so to speak, from the reed to the cane. 

These birds were not at all shy when I attempted to 
photograph them, and, unlike so many other birds, paid 
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CAMERA. 


THE 
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TO 


INDIFFERENT 


QUITE 





SETTLE. 


THE COCK PREPARING TO 


G. Fisher. 
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little or no attention to the camera lens, which just showed 
through the reed screen I was using as my hiding-place. One 
very amusing incident occurred during the time I was 
watching them. A reed warbler, which I thought to be 
one of the parent birds, appeared on the reed stem below 
the nest, where I concluded it was making some necessary 
repairs ; but, to my astonishment, it seized a large piece of 
the nesting material and flew away with it! I knew that 
this behaviour could scarcely strengthen the nest, and 
awaited further developments with no little interest. In 
a few minutes, back came the parent birds, and having 
attended to their young, they flew away again without, 
apparently, noticing that anything was wrong. Then, 
again the thief, for such he was, returned, and carefully 
pulled out and collected more material, but at this moment 
I heard sharp, angry notes from the reeds behind me, and 
two small forms shot past me to the nest, while the thief 
made off in the opposite direction. However, he did not 
escape scot-free, but was chivied by the cock bird among 
the reeds for some time, when the latter returned, hot but 
triumphent, to inspect with his mate the damage done. To 
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The reed warbler, unlike most birds, sings at night, 
and has a rich voice of infinite variety; but in rough 
weather he is silent. Let those who have not heard him 
go to the edge of a pond or stream, and then throw a 
handful of stories into the water, and instantly a sweet 
chorus will rise from dozens of invisible, throbbing little 
throats, turning an ordinary summer evening into something 
of infinite beauty and mystery. This species is very local 
and is found chiefly in the south-eastern counties, but 
extends as far as Yorkshire. It has been seen in the extreme 
south-western counties, but very rarely. 


A FRENCH PASTORAL 
POET. 


NRANCIS JAMMES is a Faun who has turned Franciscan 





friar. As we read his early poems, his delicious 
rustic prose, we seem to see him sitting prick-eared 
in some green circle of the Pyrenees, with brown hands 





W. L. G. Fisher. 


rob one another’s nesting material is common enough among 
birds, but I have never before seen the thief caught 
red-handed as in this case. The male bird shared the 
duties of feeding and covering the young very fairly with the 
hen; but, though he did more than his share of the former 
duty, he did not, like most male birds, appreciate the 
latter, and their methods of performing it are shown in the 
photographs, where the contrast between the settled look of the 
hen and the uneasy alertness of the cock is very obvious. 

During thirty minutes—e.g., from 3.50 p.m. to 4.20 
p.m.—the young were fed seven times, for five of which the 
cock was responsible, and the food, which consisted chiefly 
of larve from the reed, and small insects, was generally fed to 
the offspring by either parent, unless the female was there 
when the male arrived with food, when he would hand it 
to her to be passed on. I have noticed the industry of 
the male birds in other cases in providing food, notably that 
of the throstle, and perhaps it is a sort of compensation to the 
hens for their wearisome time while sitting. 


ABOUT TO CHANGE PLACES. 


Copyright. 


holding to his mouth a boxwood flute, from which he draws 
a brief, sweet music, as pure as the long-drawn note of the 
musical frog, as shrill as the plaintive cry of some mountain 
bird who feels above its nest the shadow of the falcon. And 
then he met Paul Claudel and was converted. After all, little 
was changed, fer his innocent paganism had been tinged with 
natural piety, and in his religion he might say (like the Almighty 
in the ‘‘ Roman du Liévre’’): “ J’aime la terre d’un profond 
amour. J’aime la terre des hommes, des bétes, des plantes et 
des pierres.’”” Only henceforth we see him, in our imagination, 
like Saint Francis, with a monk’s hood drawn over his brow, 
sandals on his feet, his brown gown cinctured with a knotted 
cord, a couple of doves hovering over his shoulders, and, at his 
side, fawning and faithful, a converted wolf. . . . I met 
M. Jammes at Madame Daudet’s last winter, and, in fact, his 
appearance was not wholly unlike this fancy portrait. The 
gown was a brown woollen suit, but just the Franciscan colour. 
Above the ruddy, jocund, rustic face a crown of grizzling curls, 
behind which Nature had provided the tonsure. Neither dove 
nor wolf, but, in their stead, all the young Catholic poets of 
Paris, pressed in serried ranks to meet the Master who, for a 
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few days, had consented to quit his beloved solitude of Orthez. 
We can remember a different Francis Jammes. The poet has 
said of himself, ‘‘ My soul is half the soul of a Faun, and half 


the soul of a young girl.’ But let me quote an admirable strophe 
from his Le Poéte et sa Femme : 


Il est de ceux qui voient les parfums et il sent 
Les couleurs. Et il s’intéresse 

Au scarabée cornu, au hérisson piquant, 
Et aux plantes des doctoresses. 

Mais le voici, avec sa figure camuse 
Et son sourire de sylvain, 

Fatigué par l'amour bien plus que par les muses 
Qui aiment son Coeur incertain : 

Lui-méme est un Siléne, on le voit au jardin 
Veiller au légume, a la treille 


This earlicr Francis Jammes recalls sometimes the charming 
La Fontaine, and also Verlaine. A La Fontaine bereft of his 
philosophy, his deep knowledge of human nature; a Verlaine 
from whom the taint of corruption has been washed and there- 
with his terrible sincerity. And if we can imagine these two 
great poets mulcted so utterly in their essential substance, the 
residue in them, too, might remind us of a Faun and a young 
girl—a mischievous, experienced rustic maid, yet holding in 
her arms a bunch of lilies. The first prose study of our poct 
which still remains one of his most exquisite pages—is the 
story of a young girl, Clara d’Ellébeuse. What a delightful 
book! It is the sort of little story one can read a dozen times 
in a dozen years and find it as affecting the last time as the first. 

If any attentive reader should feel inclined to fill a shelf 
with some selected volumes of the modern French writers—with 
“Colette Baudoche,’”’ for example, from among the novels of 
Barrés ; and ‘“ Antoinette’’ from Romain Rolland ;_ with 
“La Jeune Fille Violaine’’ from Paul Claudel; with ‘La 
Porte Etroite ’’ from André Gide ; to which he might add “‘ La 
Jeune Fille Bien Elevée’’ from the works of René Boylesve ; 
‘“L’Ombre de l’Amour”’ by Madame Tinayre ; “‘ Marie-Claire,” 
by Marguerite Audoux; and the young girls of Francis 
Jammes, especially Clara d’Ellébeuse—what an idea, what an 
admirable unconventional idea such a reader would get 
of the French young girl! What a gift, at once instructive 
and delightful, he could make to some English young girl on, 
say, her one-and-twentieth birthday ! 

Francis Jammes has spent nearly all his life in or near that 
little town of Orthez (in the department of the Lower Pyrenees), 
where he was born about 1869. In that part of France, almost 
as much as in Ireland, Protestants and Catholics divide society 
pretty equally. Our poet was born and baptised a Catholic, 
but many of his nearest relations were Huguenots, and, seeing 
so much of both sides, he does not seem to have taken either 
very seriously. He showed no particular precocity and, though 
he began to write poetry (like most people) in his twentieth 
year, he made his real début only in 1898 with a volume called 
‘De l’Angelus de l’Aube, 41’Angelus du Soir.”’ At this point 
of his career he was an intrepid vers-librist. Doubtless the 
quaintness of his rhymes and assonances, added to his local 
reputation for eccentricity. Even after he had, with some 
success, published his first poems, the good bourgeois of Béarn 
opined that such a lazy, dreamy fellow would add no fresh 
distinction to the honourable name of Jammes ; it is said that 
a proposal of marriage, refused on this account by the family 
of the young lady, accounts for the melancholy of the poct’s 
earlier love songs. 

A certain languor mixed with fervour ran in his blood. He 
had inherited Creole traditions. His grandfather, the doctor, 
and his grand-uncle had emigrated from Béarn to Guadeloupe, 
and had settled there, had died there ; his father was sent back 
to France to be educated at seven years of age ; his dim memories 
of the Antilles, his stories of the cousins in Martinique, and the 
little chair in rare colonial wood that the child had used on the 
passage, were a generation later to set a-dreaming another child, 
our poet. The frontiers of his mental world are set about 
Béarn, with a sudden, sun-illuminated outlet towards the 
Antilles ; and his first heroine will belong, like him, to a family 
dispersed among the Atlantic Islands and the Pyrenees. 

I suppose that a doctor would describe Clara d’ Ellébeuse 
as a victim of the maladie du scruple. She is a girl of sixteen ; 
a dear little old-fashioned girl, living in a dear little old-fashioned 
manor, sheltered among the foot-hills of the Pyrenees, towards 
1848. She has that dread of sin, of impurity, as a sort of 
quagmire into which one may fall unawares and be lost for ever, 
which the practice of confession may exaggerate or palliate, 
according to the wisdom of the confessor. (Our poet Cowper 
was no Catholic.) Poor Clara d’Ellébeuse! Because one day 
the young poet she secretly adored wiped away her nervous 
tears and laid upon her bowed nape a pitiful, respectful hand, 
she imagines that she has fallen into the sin of unchastity and 
that she is with child! (And we think of Renan who, in his 
twelfth year, I think, accused himself in confession of “ the sin 
of simony.”) The mischief with Clara is that she does not 
confess; she tells no kind elder of her secret fear; she lets 
concealment feed, like a worm i’ the bud, upon her damask 
cheek. And we know how that ends. Clara does not pine 
away. One day in March, overcome by horror and remorse 
for her imaginary crime, she drinks a dose of laudanum and quits 
this unkind world. 
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In telling the pathetic history of Clara d’Fllébeuse, Francis 
Jammes left unhampered the virginal half of his soul ; 
but in narrating the fate of Almaide d’Etremont, jeune 
fille passionnée, that other half (which belongs to a Faun) 
shows the cloven foot. More tenderly does he commemorate 
the sad life of Pomme d’anis, jeune fille infirme. But it is not 
to be supposed that a poet who, by his own showing, partakes so 
largely of the nature of Silenus and his Sylvans, should frequent 
exclusively the society of virgins. Some of his earlier poems 
betray an ardent sensuality. One cannot read either these or 
the Notes printed in the volume called ‘‘ Le Roman du Liévre "’ 
(or even, perhaps, that most touching idyll of a play, ‘‘ La 
Brebis Egarée’’) without feeling that the poet’s experience 
has lain also among the lost sheep among the lost 
sheep, and, perhaps, among the swine, for there was a moment 
when he was even as the Prodigal Son! And it was then that 
he arose and went to his Father. ; 

But this conversion has not greatly changed the nature ot 
the poet. His verse is still fresh with the fragrance of wild 
thyme newly wet with dew. He continues to sing his happy 
valley, with the mountain towering up behind right into the 
blueness of the sky. Only in his landscape he gives mor 
prominence to the village church, garianded with yellow roses, 
“* L’ Eglise habillée de Feuilles”’ : 

Par cette grande paix que l'homme cherche en soi; 
Par les jours finissants aux vieux baleons de bois 
Ov le coeur noir des géraniums blancs s’attriste ; 
Par l’obscure douceur des choses villageoises ; 
Pars les pigeons couleur d’are-en-ciel et d’ardoise ; 
Par le chien dont la téte humble nous invite 
A lui passer la main dessus; par tout cela: 
Chapelle, sois bénie 4 lombre de ton bois ! 


His verse has still its candour, its ingenuous freshness, its 
Franciscan simplicity : 

Je prendrai mon baton et sur la grande rout 

J’irai, et je dirai aux ames, nos amis 

Je suis Francis Jammes et je vais au Paradis 


And yet, so great a change has necessarily had its repercussion 
in the very form of the poet’s art: Francis Jammes is no longer 
a ver-librist. Having accepted a discipline for his soul, he may 
well admit one for his muse. He would no longer write : 


J’'avais été assez éprouvé pour connaitre 


Le bonheur de finir ses jours dans la retraite ; 


and think he had done his duty by the rhyme. He would not 
now content himself with the loose and lazy assonance of a verse 
(a beautiful verse) like the following : ; 

Accablé, je m’étais assis, tant les ajoncs étaient impénétrables 

Quand j'eus équilibré mon fusil contre un arbre, je relevai le front 
His last charming volume of Bucolics, ‘‘ Les Géorgiques 
Chrétiennes,”’ is written in rhymed alexandrines, which differ 
only from those of classic French poetry in a few innocent and 
agreeable liberties: a plural and a singular being allowed to 
rhyme together, the mute ‘“‘e’’ not counting where it is not 
pronounced. It is a pleasant form of verse. The picture of 
the harvesting angels whirling in the sky, which opens the poem, 
has the rich colour and the large facility of a fresco by Correggio 
say “‘ The Assumption,” at Parma. It is beautiful with a calm 
beauty : 

De temps en temps l'un de ces anges touchaient terre 


Et buvait a la cruche une gorgée d'eau claire. 


Sa joue était pareille a la rouge moiti 
De la pomme qui est l'honneur du compotier 


Il reprenait son vol, et d’abord sa faucille 
Quelque autre alors foulait lombre qui fait des grilles 


Ou tous ils descendaient ensemble, ou bien encor 
Ensemble reprenaient avec calme l'essor 


Chacun avait passé le bras a sa corbeill 


Dont les tresses formaient comme un essaim d’abeilles 


Clarté fondue a la clarté, ces travailleurs 
Récoltaient du froment la plus pure des fleurs. 


Ils venaient visiter sur ce coin de la Terre 
La beauté que Dieu donne 4a la vie ordinaire 


Les Géorgiques Chrétiennes’”’ 1s full of the most delightful 
episodes of country life. There is no particular tale in it. It is, 
rather, a series of pictures ; the daily life of a family of husband- 
men on a farm. It is a sort of rural ‘‘ Christian Year.’ But 
what charming pictures! What a sense of rustic cheer and 
frugal abundance! With what primitive poetry the labourer 
describes the creation of his staff of life : the chestnut, the maize, 
the vine! And the betrothal of the little farm servant! And 
the religious vocation of the farmer’s daughter ! 

There is but one thing in the whole volume which I find 
displeasing. It is the short certificate of Orthodoxy which the 
poet offers us on the first page and on the last. He is at great 
pains to assure us that he is not a reformer, a philosopher, a 
modernist or a_ free-thinker. We should never have sus- 
pected this gifted and amiable singer of being any kind 
of thinker! He is a poet, a most indubitable poet, and that is 
enough. Mary DucLtaux 
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O the creation of a great home many minds will 

bring their share of thought and work in the lapse 

ol two centuries It is impossible to narrow our 
sympathies so far as to limit them to the work 

of one generation, and to quarrel with a composite 

result which may achieve a harmony ofits own. The building 
up of Harewood, as we see it to-day, began under a dual 
influence which is likely to be of permanent interest to the 
enquiring mind. Between Robert Adam, the highly trained, 
far-travelled and cultivated designer of deeply artistic 
instincts, and John Carr, the strongly traditional and practical 
architect of the county of Yorkshire, there seem at first sight 
to be few points of contact. In the result, however, it is 
far from easy to assign to each the respective parts played 
by them in the resulting work, revealing the existence of an 
unsuspected link. Carr, by publishing under his sole name 
the drawings, plans and elevations of Harewood in the fifth 
volume of the readily accessible “‘ Vitruvius Britannicus,”’ 
has secured a long start. Anyone, however, who has studied 
Adam's unpublished drawings in the Soane Museum relating 
to Harewood will read between the lines of the statements, 
perhaps not made by Carr himself, in the text of that book. 
Carr was born at Horbury, near Wakefield, in 1723, and was 
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thus five years older than Robert Adam. As the son of a 
hereditary family of masons, he would be regarded as a 
man of experience and weight in all building questions of 
a practical nature. Adam was only back from his travels 
some two years, if Carr's date of 1760 can be relied upon. 
There are no dates on Adam’s plans and elevations of the 
house, but it is very significant that he was on the spot on 
April 23rd, 1759, because his sketch plan and elevation of 
the church at Harewood is so dated. The note on it says, 
“To add a finishing touch to the top of the steeple in the 
Gothick taste.’’ Carr was much indebted to text books, 
and in 1758 he had acquired and made a companion of 
‘*Select Architecture, being regular designs of Plans and 
Elevations, well suited to Town and Country,” by Robert 
Morris, Surveyor, published 1755. In his copy he 
made sketches, and the book eventually found its way into 
the Soane Museum. Plate No. 23 is a_ house plan, 
which would seem to explain Carr’s influence on the 
scheme of Harewood. The adoption, therefore, of Adam’s 
scheme was conditioned by strong local influences. Carr 
himself assigns the whole of the interior to Adam, and as 
to that, subject to later alterations to be presently referred 
to, there can be no doubt at all. Adam’s plans and elevations 
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for interiors 
amount to 
many sheets, 
and show 
more work 
than was 
ever realised 
In execution 
His drawings 
cover the 
whole of the 
interior, and 
include de 
signs for 
entrance 
rateway, 
lodges and a 
conservatory. 
To this 
first double 
influence 
must be 
added the 
c ontribution 
of the next 
centur y, 
when another 
powerful 
mind was at 
work upon c 
Harewood 
Sir Charles Barry was not of a temper or training which 
would make him an instinctive appreciator of the work 
of Robert Adam, and he was too close to his day to 
realise its historical importance. Barry was asked to add 
extensive bedroom accommodation and to effect improve- 
ments to meet newer standards of domestic life, and he 
proceeds at once to impress his own personality on the older 
building On the whole he succeeded greatly. He invested 
the south front with a new and more Italianate character, 
and with his grand terraces and general horizontal treatment, 
produced a powerful effect. In the interior, however, he 
cannot be said to have been so happily inspired, for 
here he was dealing with a great master, as many 
others have also found when they have rashly tried to 
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improve 
upon Robert 
Adam. 

It is time, 
however, to 
enter the 
house, and a 
splendid 
start is made 
with the 
great hall, 
which is a 
m onumental 
example of 
his work. 
The bold 
engaged 
—y ; columns were 

unusual with 
Adam, who 
atl habitually 
pilas- 
ters, and 
might be 
in cautiously 
taken to be 
part of Carr’s 
scheme by a 
visitor un- 
acquainted 
with the fact, 
viz., that they were to be fully three-quarter columns 
according to Adam’s own original design. The main 
feature of each wall is emphasised by an arch. Opposite 
the entrance there was, in particular, a deeply recessed 
archway with niches, which is now cut off and lined 
with books, in connection with the library, which takes 
the place of the original salon. The hall ceiling is 
flatly treated with a central cctagonal feature. There are 
panels and medallions on the walls, and on one of these, 
inscribed on a flag, is the date 1767, which will be that of the 
completion of this interior, as Adam’s drawing is dated 1765. 
The drawing for the hall fireplace is dated a year later. The 
music-room is entered on the right, a fine Adam room with 
the original carpet, the design of which is related to that 
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of the ceiling. The medallions 
on the latter were painted by 
Angelica Kaufman. There are 
framed landscapes on the walls 
by Zucchi, and a fine portrait 
of the first Earl of Harewood 
by Hoppner in an Adam 
frame. The mantel-piece 
below does not agree with the 
Adam drawing for this room, 
and the spandril of the ceiling 
has been simplified, as a 
reference to the carpet below 
will show. Adam’s drawings 
for this room are dated 1765. 
There are gilt mirrors and 
console tables between the 
windows maintaining the 
character of his style. The 
dining-room, which follows, 
has been extensively altered, 
but retains some interesting 
Adam furniture and a mantel- 
piece which was once in the 
great gallery. Adam’s design 
for it is dated, “‘ 13. June, 
1777, and it shows the use 
of large figures, which was 
his ideal. They occur in his 
first work, the room designed 
for Admiral Boscawen, im- 
mediately after his return 
from Italy. It was intended 
to have the frieze and enclos- 
ing mouldings in ormolu, with 
a purple ground to the bas- 
relief panels. There were also 
light swags uniting the two 
figures. In a magazine of 1830 
there is a description of this 
gallery, which says, ‘“* The 
superb chimney-piece, sup- 
ported by two bewitching 
figures of nymphs, is a chef 
d’ceuvre.”” Two mirrors were 
also designed for this room. 
The complete sideboard fur- 
niture of mahogany, mounted 
with ormolu, makes a magni- 
ficent set. It must be re- 
marked at once that all 
Adam’s drawings for the fur- 
niture are missing. It is 
probable that they went direct 
to, and were never returned 
by, Chippendale, who executed 
a great deal of the work in 
the house. The Great Gallery, 
which occupies the entire wing, 
has had, as already described, 
a chequered history. The 
main features, the three great 
Venetian windows, have pro- 
bably been altered, as the 
internal pilasters have been 
replaced by console brackets, 
doubtless to give more space 
in each of the window recesses. 
The fine ceiling was carried 
out by Rose from a large, fully 
coloured drawing by Adam, 
dated 1769. It is exceeding 
good in its relative scale and 
very ingenious in its pattern. 
The present mantel-pieces are 
Barry’s. The console tables 
follow a design made by Adam 
for Sir Lawrence Dundas, in 
1765, with interesting modifi- 
cations of detail. The curtain 
boxes are characteristic, and 
the valances were carved by 
Chippendale in wood, and 
so skilfully are they coloured 
to match the deep blue of 
the curtains, that it is difficult 
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to realise that they are not 
fabric. It was doubtless so 
arranged because of the dust 
and corrosion of the material 
at that height The window 
piers have magnificent con- 
sole tables, with mirrors over 
them The white marble 


tops have inlays and gold 


framings The ovals above 
were painted by Angelica 
Kaufman. The superb family 
portraits by Reynolds have 
particulatly good Adam 
Che openwork stands 
tapered framework, 
lamps in Adam 
houses are interesting 
There are three 
very tall and gracetul stand 
ards in which all is original 
except the standing boys on 
the top The settees and 
chairs in gold iramework 
with the orginal woven 
stuffs, are of Adam design 
Chere is no space in which 
to dwell on the wonderful 
china, the deep blue Sévres, 
collected at the time of the 
French Revolution by Vis- 
count Lascelles, and the set 
in green Celadon’ colour. 
There is a Marie Antoinette 


lrames 
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pairs oj 
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clock and English lacquer 
tables in black and gold. 
With all these treasures, it 
will be imagined that this 
gallery has unique attrac- 
tions. The suite of rooms 
then follows the south or 
garden front. The first room 
on this side is called, in 
** Vitruvius Britannicus,’’ 
“The South Dining Room,” 
and it is shown with an 
architectural treatment of 
columns. Adam, however, 
in designing the ceiling in 
1769, heads his drawing for 
its interior, “The Second 
Drawing Room.” This room 
has been somewhat altered, 
as the interesting painted 
panel in the centre of the 
ceiling and those in the 
coves are, of course, not 
Adam work. They were 
carried out for the third 
Countess of Harewood. Then 
follows the first drawing- 
room of 1768, which is now 
the billiard-room. The walls 
have been repainted. The 
ceiling drawing is_ fully 
coloured in pink and green. 
It is a good design in low re- 
lief, and unusual in character. 
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The staircase is a 
fine example, and is 
more decorative than 
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spandril. A frieze of 
vases and leaves was 


designed for thisroom 
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fine bookcases, follow- = = ~~ ¥ ree j 
ing the lines of the oe. iJ 
original apses, must 
be due. Adam had GROUND 
screens of columns 
across these apses, and a pedimented doorway in the 


centre, as there was no idea of a library at that time on 
this side of the house. The fine ceilings, both of the room 
and the apses, due to Adam, can be distinguished from the 
later painted decoration below the curnice and in the centre 
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a ing, fmeze and man 
tel-piece. Adam was 

PLAN. greatly exercised in 

his mind by the 

bedroom and dressing-room that follow next. The lady's 


dressing-room was tried several ways, octagonal and circular. 
The room, now called the “ old library,” on the north side 
of the house and on the left side of the hall, brings us back 
to our starting point. It is a fine room, designed by Adam in 
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1766, with a treatment of pilasters and arched recesses, a 
delicate and graceful composition. It has no longer so 
many of the bookcases which, as we know from the Svon 
Gallery, were an integral part of the scheme. The designs 
made in 1779 for the “‘ green-house ” were not carried out. 
and the present grand entrance gateway, built in 18or. is 
ascribed to Carr by Mr. Kitson. ‘It is in sympathy with 
Adam’s ideas, but without his characteristic touch. — 

In this romantic valley of the Wharfe, first in point of 
time was the castle, now an interesting vacant ruin. then 
Gawthorpe Hall, now buried by the side of the present lake, 
and, lastly, the great classic mansion of the mid-eighteenth 
century. Another century passed, and again the house is 
enlarged and its surroundings changed as the great 
terrace gardens are laid out. It is the same home all] through 
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changes that were only adjustments to the needs of fresh 
generations. ARTHUR T. BoLton. 

The Country Home next week will be Boreham House, the seat 
of Lord Kenyon, K.C.V.O 


FORESTRY AT OXFORD. 


XFORD UNIVERSITY is fortunate in 
at the head of its Forestry Department Sir Wilhelm 
Schlich 





possessing 


Sir Wilhelm is recognised as one of the 
leading authorities on sylviculture in this country, if 
not, indeed, in Europe, and it is largely due to his 

efforts that the Oxford School of Forestry is at the present 

moment in a satisfactory condition. 

Owing to the number engaged in the study of forestry at 

University, it had for been felt that a 

Research Institute was urgently required, and with the help 


this some time 
of the Development Commissioners {2,000 has been recently 
secured for the erection of a suitable building for this purpose. 
A fund for the endowment of a professorship has also been 


initiated, and the results show that the scheme has attracted 
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favourable notice. Oxford is officially recognised as one of the 
training grounds for probationers for the Indian Forest Service, 
and there are, I believe, half a dozen such probationers studying 
the course at the present moment. The forestry curriculum at 
Oxford is of two years’ duration, and a surprising amount of 
work is put in during that time, including a seven months’ 
course of training under foresters in different parts of Germany. 
This practical training abroad is undergone owing to the absence 
of first-class forestry conditions in Great Britain as a whole and 
partly, I am led to understand, as a result of the recommendation 
of the Forestry Committee of 1902. A portion of Pagley Wood, 
three miles from Oxford, has now been acquired, and here a 
forestry are to be seen. 


number of interesting 


This forest garden had its origin as recently as 1907, so the trees 


experiments 


are as yet young, but already 
instructive examples are to be 
observed of the rates of growth 
I tried to 
make a diagram, but failed to 
get one that showed the plan 


of various con:fers. 


inthespace. The ground on the 
right-hand side of the road is 
given over mainly to conifers, 
whereas hard-woods are the 
prevalent trees on the left. 

The plantation of Sitka 
spruce shows here, as elsewhere 
in this country, what a vigorous 
growth this American conifer is 


capable of producing. Beside 
it the common spruce is left 


almost stationary, and as the 
Menzies spruce—to give it its 
earlier and alternative name—is 
capable of producing a larger 
number of cubic feet to the acre 
than any other spruce or pine, 
and as, too, it thrives on swampy 
as well as drained soil, it should 
always, I think, be planted in 
preference to Picea excelsa. 
The rates of growth of the 
white, common and Sitka spruce 
are well illustrated in a corner 
of the experimental area by 
planting the various trees near 
together in separate lines. In 


“measuring the heights, the 


average of eight trees was 
taken in every case. The 


approximate height of the Nor- 
way spruce I found to be 5ft. 
gin., that of the white spruce 
oft. 41n., 
the Sitka the 
averaged no less than oft. qin. 
All these plants were put in 

spring of 
leaders thrown out 


while in the case of 


trees measured 


during the 1909. 
The best 
during 1913 were, in the 
Norway spruce, 23in., 23}in. 
31in. and 33in. ; 
The situation and 
A point I thought 
of interest was that the white spruce has so far out-distanced 
the Norway variety in its growth. Although in America, its 
native home, the white spruce attains a height of 1ooft. and a 
girth of 8ft., it is not looked upon with favour in this country 
as a timber producing tree. I much 
superior to the red or black spruces, and the glaucous sheen on 
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and 27in.; in the white spruce, 2g9in., 
and in the Menzies, 39}in., 41}in. and 44in. 


the soil were precisely the same in each case. 


believe, however, it is 
its foliage gives it a pleasing appearance. 

A fungus, Septoria parasitica by name, has latterly made 
its appearance on some of the Sitkas, causing a certain amount 
of leaf fall, but its damage is infinitely less than that worked 
by Armillaria mellia, which has been the cause of a number of 
deaths in the forest garden. 
some of the Sitka spruces, while leaving unharmed the Norway 


This “‘ honey fungus ”’ has attacked 


species, though the Sitka is not, as a rule, liable to fungus injury. 

Another interesting piece of land is that on which Colorado 
Each variety has been 
plani.d pure, and now, six years after the event, the rate of 


and Oregon Douglas firs are growing. 


growth of the two species shows in a striking manner their 
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different habits. On an average the Oregon Douglas have already 
reached a height of 164$ft., while the Colorado trees average only 
gfft. It is, however, inadvisable to draw the inference that 
because the Oregon Douglas is so rapid in its growth it is the 
tree to be planted the more extensively, for the faster grown 
the timber the less durable and resistant it usually is. The 
Colorado Douglas is essentially an Alpine tree, and is found up 
to and over the 10,000ft. level on the Rocky Mountains. It 
is certainly the preferable tree where the situation is exposed, 
or where heavy falls of snow are prevalent during the winter 
months, and owing to its slower growth probably forms more 
resistant wood than the Oregon species. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the latter tree, in its home at all events, produces 
more durable wood at a late age than what it does during the 
first half century of its life. 

In a corner of the forest garden is a quarter-acre plot of 
European larch acting as nurses to the deodar, Cedrus deodara. 
The deodar is a native of the Western Himalayas, where it grows 
up to 10,000ft. above sea-level, and its timber is reckoned to be 
the most important in North-West India. It does not stand 
severe frost, however, and it has never up to now been a successful 
grower in these islands, though during the first quarter of a 
century or so of its life it promises well. Many trees in different 
parts of this country have sickened and died with no apparent 
cause, though it dislikes land with chalky tendencies. Near 
by is a plot of American white pine, Pinus strobus, which 
is uniformly healthy and is putting on excellent growths. As 
yet there is no appearance in the plantation of the devastating 
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fungus known as Peridermium strobi, which often attacks this 
tree with deadly effect. An object-lesson as to what mischief 
this organism can do is seen at Woburn, where nearly every white 
pine has been attacked within recent years, and the upper parts 
of the trees completely killed. 
able to spend part 


To exist the fungus must be 
of its life cycle on a species of Ribes, 
and without this plant being present is unable to complet 
its life-history. I hear that until recently the fungus was un- 
known in America, but reached it through the medium of certain 
white pine seedlings which were shipped from Germany. Neat 
together in the Oxford demonstration aieca are plantations of 
the European and Japanese larch, and, unlike the results usually 
obtained, the European variety is holding its own in growth 
with its Oriental cousin. 

Round few imported conifers has such a wealth of discus- 
sion centred as round the Japanese larch. It was, and is, claimed 
by its supporters that in its growth it is more vigorous than that 
of the European species, and it would certainly appear to be the 
more suitable tree to be planted when quick returns are the object, 
for at twenty years of age it is sometimes ready for cutting to 
meet the demand for pit props; it is said, however, to be 
overtaken in later life by its European relative. In Japan it 
grows toa height of 1rooft. or more on hillsides at an elevation 
of from 4,00oft. to 6,oooft. above sea-level, usually on light, sandy 
soil. The tree has also been extensively pianted of late years in 
its native country on account of its use in the construction of 
railway sleepers and telegraph poles. SETON GoRDON, 
(To be continued,) 





TWO BYGONE UNIVERSITY CRICKET MATCHES 


By THE Hon. 


HATEVER the attractions may be of Test Matches, 

County 

cricket contests create so much 

after year as the time-honoured University 

match. On the eve of the eightieth match 

a few notes on two remarkable matches in former days may 
be of interest. In 1875—called ‘‘ Ridley’s Year,”’ as 1870 
was Cobden’s—there was a model match won by Oxford by 
6runs. A. W. Ridley was leader of Oxford and G. H. Longman 
of Cambridge, and both of them were among the leading amateurs 
as batsmen; while Oxford had a Freshman who, I remember 
well, inspired the liveliest terror in the Cambridge eleven—A. J. 
Webbe. Webbe played for Gentlemen against Players as a 
Freshman—not a common occurrence; and when, on Oxford 
winning the toss, he and Lang put up 86 for the first wicket, 
Cambridge’s prospects were very gloomy. 


Championships and any others, no 


interest year 


Cambridge missed 
catches, and their wicket-keeper was by no means trustworthy, 
but the total of 200 was satisfactory from a Cambridge point 
of view after such a good start. Cambridge were 37 runs behind 
on the first innings, and I remember much interest being felt 
as to how Longman would succeed against the lobs of Ridley, 
as in the two previous years Ridley had secured his wicket 
three times. On this occasion Longman stood in an easier atti- 
tude—and proved Ridley’s master. Oxford’s lead of 37 was 
reckoned in those days formidable, but at this period Cambridge 
put in fine bowling, and if chances had been taken in the field 
Oxford very likely would not have made too runs. Sharpe and 
Patterson began the bowling; Lang’s, Campbell’s and Ridley’s 
wickets were captured for 16 runs, and when the great Webbe 
was out, only 36 runs had been made. Ridley did not, either 
innings, seem to like Patterson’s bowling. Pulman played 
very well, but Game was badly missed directly he came in. 
The Cambridge fielding behind the wicket was bad all through 
the match and I well remember Edward Austen Leigh’s caustic 
remark when Ridley was caught by A. F. Smith at cover-point. 
This was Smith’s fourth victim, and Mr. Austen Leigh remarked 
that Cambridge were lucky because four catches were sent 
to one of the few Cambridge men who could hold a catch at all. 

Cambridge wanted 175 runs to win, and as one over had to 
be bowled before stumps were drawn, Longman sent in Sharpe 
and Hamilton; this answered in one sense, as the two put on 
21 runs, but at the end it gave Macan no opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself. It might be said that Cambridge had by no 
means the worst of the position when, with Hamilton and Lucas 
out and Sharpe and Longman batting well, the score was about 50. 
Then Royle was put on to bowl. Royle was not one of the regular 
bowlers, but he bowled a very good ball, and when 26 runs had 
been put on and the total was 76, Royle had clean bowled 


H, LytTTEetTon. 


Sharpe, Blacker and Longman. Five wickets were down; 
Cambridge wanted 95 runs and the odds were all on Oxford. 
Edward Lyttelton, by the way, was badly missed off Royle twice, 
and this cost Oxford dear, as Sims and he began to look dangerous. 
Webbe’s catch that dismissed Lyttelton was a grand one, 
never to be forgotten, just on the edge of the boundary, afte: 
running twenty yards. The hit was a good one, and very hard. 
When the score was 128 for seven wickets, a shower of rain fell, 
and play stopped for an hour anda half. Sims then set his teeth ; 
he played and hit grandly, and Oxford’s fielding deteriorated. 
Ridley went on at the Nursery end when seven wickets were 
down and 14 runs were wanted to win, and bowled Patterson 
first ball. Soon after Sims hit Ridley for 4, and I can see that 
hit now. It scattered bowler, umpire and the other batsman 
different ways, and went to the ropes like a shell. Two extras 
came, and Lang bowled Sims a full pitch on his legs. Sims, 
strong as a bull, tried to lift it over the ropes instead of sweeping 
it round along the ground. He might have succeeded if the 
ball had not been wet and heavy, but he just failed, and Pulman 
made a fine catch. The trembling Smith went in, and played for 
a twist in Ridley’s third ball, but it went straight on and bowled 
him, and Oxford won the match by 6 runs. 

This was a model match in every way, and was like Cobden’s 
in 1870, in one respect, in that Cobden’s feat threw Mr. Ward’s 
great performance of getting six wickets for 29 runs into the shade. 
Royle’s bowling in Cambridge’s second innings in 1875 is apt to 
be overlooked, although if Lang had brought off either of the two 
chances he would have got five wickets for about 55 runs. As 
a matter of fact, he won the match as much as Ridley. 

I have always regarded Cambridge’s victory in 1905 as one 
of the finest in all the series of University matches. Cambridge 
won the toss, and made, for these days, a fair score of 218, the 
batting, except that of R. A. Young, R. P. Keigwin and M. W. 
Payne, having been moderate. Oxford headed this by tor! 
runs, almost entirely the work of E. L. Wright and J. 
Raphael was bowled at 99. 


Raphael 
It he had got out at too he would 
not only have equalled Yardley’s record of the double century, 
but would have made exactly the same number of runs, 130 and 
100. The ball from Napier that bowled him was a gem, of perfect 
length and a slight turn. 

When Cambridge went in a second time, the late W. H. B. 
Evans and N. R. 
Pavilion end. 


Evans from the 
Both were fast, but Evans was the more dangerous, 
and he made the ball get up in a way that wanted real good 
batting to play it. wickets 
then Payne made a few 


Udal began the bowling, 


Five were actually down for 


44 runs; hits, and when he was 
out six wickets were down for 77, and 24 runs required to save 


a one innings defeat. Of these six wickets four were caught 
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behind the wicket off bumping balls from Evans. It was at this 
that Colbeck and McDonell came Colbeck 
went in with the score at 44, but had not made many runs when 


point together 
Payne had got out and he was joined by McDonell. An im- 
portant point to remember is that the wicket, though a good one, 
was one on which fast bowlers could make the ball rise. We 
all know how batsmen generally play under these «ircumstances. 
They leave the off ball alone and get out in some other way, 
but Colbeck did exactly the contrary. I have seen more than 
forty University matches, and, on the whole, I think this 107 
of Colbeck’s was the most remarkable of any that I have seen. 
Many had left the ground, and those of us who remained were 
only looking forward to a tame finish and an Oxford victory 
by eigit or nine wickets. Gradually, as time went on we began 
to realise that batting almost of an uncanny nature was going 
on. Bowlers were rightly taking advantage of the wicket and 
bowling on the off stump and outside, and it was nearly all fast. 
If the ball 
was on the short side and got up, he was over it and cut it hard, 


Colbeck went for every off ball, and hit them all. 


sometimes off the middle stump, while those well up he drove. 
He left none alone, and how difficult this is to do may be under- 
stood by those who saw the wholly ineffectual attempts made by 
the South African team to serve Hitch in the same way on the 
ago. 
showed hardly a bad piece of play. 
soundly, and the pair put on 143 runs in about eighty minutes. 
Never in the University match have I seen so great an exhibition 


same ground a fortnight Colbeck gave no chance, and 


McDonell played very 


of wonderful hitting of fast and frequently bumping off balls. 

The Cambridge eleven, delighted at the recovery from a 
hopeless position, sent Oxford in for twenty-five minutes’ batting 
at the end of the second day, wanting 164 runs to win. Oxford 
were expected to win, but Napier and Morcom set to work, and 
were finely supported by the field. 
was altered, but they lost three wickets for four runs, Carlisle 
Henley played out time, but a bal 
Next day, after 


The Oxford order of batting 
himself being run out. 
hit his wicket without disturbing the bails. 
about twenty runs had come from three overs, Morcom and 
Napier completely took charge, and Oxford had practically no 
Wright played a fine Morcom 
bowled him off his legs with a ball that broke down the hill. 


chance. brave innings, but 
McDonell caught Evans with a very fine catch at third man 
close in. It was a hard cut, and only secured after two or three 
attempts. Cambridge won a most glorious victory by 40 runs. 

Morcom was a bowler who could make use of a ground like 
Lord’s, and I always thought that in this second innings his 
bowling was of a very high order. He got six wickets for 41 runs, 
four being clean bowled, and, bowling from the Pavilion end, he 
kept a fine length with consistent break and very fast off the 


ground. 


AMONG THE CHERRIES 


HERE has been much rivalry over the wooing of Earth 





this year. Long after she had plighted her troth 
to the caressing Sun, cold Frost loitered about through 
the dark hours in hope of ruining Earth’s promise. 
his hands, and 
Frost’s 
ravages seem more inexplicable and more tardy each year as 


Even May had a savage ending at 


many a blossoming vale echoed with disappointment. 
they become more disastrous. The Vale of Evesham has suffered 
as severely as any part of the country, probably because there 
is too much flat and relatively low-lying land planted up there 
Many 
this year by the late Frost in May. 


a cherry and plum plantation was ruined 
But the persistent Sun has 
won his bride, and the fruits of his young strong passion are here. 


in places 


Dry weather after wet and cold augurs ill for a long strawberry 
and raspberry season, but it is different with the cherry. 

During the last few weeks my path has often led me through 
the Kentish cherry orchards. I wonder if there could be a 
more alluring pastoral scene. As I look up, colour in fairy 
The branches droop with clustered fruit. 


Festoons of yellow flushed with red, of crimson dotted with a 


cunning meets my eye. 


purple nigh to black, suggest indeed a royal welcome for the 
Sun. These dancing shapeless little hearts, soft fleshed and 
juicy sweet, others c:isp with welcome sharpness, seem twin 
functionaries of a sum-:uer Court, to wait on every mood. They 
are certainly the obedient children of the Sun. Many a cherry 
grower has remarked to me that a year of drought is nearly always 
The fruit seems better in size, in flavour 
Of course, a wet time of alternate rain and sun 
A cold spell 


is equally bad for the cherry grower, for the public lose their 


a good cherry year. 
and in firmness. 


is disastrous; the che:ry cracks and is useless 
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taste for the fruit and the tail in market prices is remarkable. 
So the cherry is the special vassal of the Sun. 

But cast your eyes down from this riot of life and colour, 
and peer into the deep, shady greenness underneath. Sheep, 
lately shorn, cool from their heavy fleece, graze the green turf 
which in the best orchards is never left to hay. The dusty 
traveller on the London Road through Faversham must often 
be sorely tempted by the double lure—over head and under foot. 
The best Kent practice is to plant standard cherries 3o0ft. or 4oft. 
square, with an upright pear, plum or apple between to act as a 
“ filler’ for some years. The plantation is only cultivated for a tew 
years to give the trees a start in growth, and then the whole is laid 
This grass should always be grazed, and grazed 
close. Moreover, it will pay to corn and cake feed the stock beneath. 
It is the only really satisfactory way of manuring a grass orchard, 
but it is a very sure one, and I have seen old neglected orchards 
long hayed brought back to profit within three years by the 
silent nibbling sheep. 


down to pasture. 


The cherry is very shy of interference 
at the roots, and it is apt to have much surface root, and for this 
reason it is grassed over, besides the fact that the grazing in itself 
Cultivated plantations of small bush 
cherries of the acid varieties are sometimes grown, and I know 
Kent. Cherries prefer a light, deep, warm, 
calcareous loam; but I have seen orchards of immense old trees, 
which once were a great profit, lying thinly over the chalk of the 
Chilterns in a kind of clay and flint land. And young orchards 
are springing up there again. 

The standard cherry tree in my garden is of little use to me, 
and that of my neighbour is a constant source of annoyance 
and expense, and we have exchanged sympathy of an evening 
on the bank of the mill stream. He had a gun under his arm 
and a pocketful of dust shot cartridges, and swore he would be 
““maister over they little birds even if it do cost I twice them 
We both cecided it was best to grub the trees in our 
cottage gardens, and I have no doubt that many a solitary cherry 
tree should suffer the same fate. A Morello on the north wall 
is a more easy matter, for it can be netted, despite its persistent 
habit of fruiting on the young wood each year. The Morello on the 
north wall at home was well worth preserving, for it afforded 
home-made cherry brandy at Christmas. That is only one of the 
liqueurs that are made from cherries, which, uncorked in winter, 
remind us of the summer glow. But to return to bird-scaring. In 
the commercial cherry orchard it is a regular business. It is the 
work of a man from June till August. 
rustle of the birds and he goes to bed after they go to roost. 
He is well paid. In big orchards it may be the work of several 
men. They have guns and shot, and they have a language and 
an utterance, too, which scares more than the birds. A well- 
ordered plantation is planned so that there are groups of cherries, 
that mature about the same time, planted together; the earliest 
varieties close together, late 


is highly profitable. 


several such in 


” 


cherries. 


He gets up with the first 


varieties following, so that the 
bird-scarer can shift his station and follow down the orchard 
as the cherries in their turn become palatable to the marauding 
band of birds. One needs several varieties to ensure good 
pollination. 
those tall poplars there ; it will show the scheme of planting. 
Walk right down the centre. Here, on either hand, is a variety, 
Early Rivers, one of the Blackhearts, on our right; Beaumont 
May, another very early black cherry, on our left. Both tender 
and juicy, dark and speckled, they challenge you to tell the 
they will defeat anyone but the man shifting the 
ladders there for the women and the salesman in the market. 
The Mays are a little earlier than the Rivers though, but they are 
both June cherries. About hundred yards 
centre is another black much-prized Waterloo, 
raised by Thomas Andrew Knight in the year of the battle. 
Opposite is another of his triumphs, Knight’s Early Black, 
a delicious July fruit. Then follow some of the Whitehearts 
or Bigarreaus, the melting Frogmore, Governor Wood (yellow 
with a red flush, but prone to crack) ; and then, most prized of 
all, the rich Elton, delicate and shy. 
of Amber Heart or Kentish Bigarreau, the mainstay of the crop 
in this country. Last come the big, erect Napoleons, scarlet, 
juicy and firm when ripe, and prolonging the cherry season 
right on to the August holiday. And the birds shift as the 
cherries ripen In Middlesex 
I have observed a device for bird-scaring which I have seen 
nowhere else. High wooden platforms have been erected many 
feet above the tree tops. On these towers men stood watching 
the flights of starlings into the cherry trees. Then they could 
signal to scarers beneath, who waged war upon the birds. These 


Enter this orchard that stretches right down to 


difference ; 


two down the 


cherry, the 


Next comes a big area 


and so does the man with the gun. 


towers are falling into disuse, but they afforded me a magnificent 
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prospect over many hundred acres of blossom. One farm alone was 
reputed to employ over thirty bird-scarers during cherry time. 
Ah! there is one tree you can single out from all the rest 
in these Kent orchards. Perhaps, excepting the Morello, which 
is mentioned by Parkinson in 1629, it is the most ancient and 
certainly the most historic of all our cherries—it is the Flemish. 
See the small tree, the twiggy growth, the small dark leaves, 
the compact shape, the red transparent blush, the veritable 
Dainty Lady of the Cherry Orchard. Though one of the acid 
cherries, she is melting in nature and ideal to cook. There lies a 
white ewe beneath this Flemish beauty, a crawling babe in blue print 
makes her advances—what inspiration for Kate Greenaway ! 
The orchard is a scene of life. Both men and women are 
picking, and the youngsters, too small for school, crawl in the 
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grass. They are picking in earnest; they only stop to move 
their ladders, and in a well-planned orchard they never have to 
move them far. The women have plenty of pluck in the trees. 
They are earning good money at piece-work—6d. a half—that 
is, 6d. for every half bushel, and the women, even with their 
children, can pick three bushels a day in a good cherry year 
like this. The men can earn a good deal more. I have known 
as much as 7}d. paid for a half sieve—but I have also known 
a good deal less. There is a foreman who weighs, who directs, 
who moves the ladders for the women. The pickers may be 
“home dwellers’? or “out of town.’’ They are busy now. 
Cherry ripe, cherry ripe, ripe I cry, 

Full and fair ones. come and buy. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLDENBY 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


THE ROYAL AT SHREWSBURY. 


HE South African farmers who are touring this country 
with a view of getting to understand its agriculture 
must have rejoiced in the opportunity afforded them 
on Tuesday of witnessing what is probably the finest 
show ever held by the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, and therefore the finest thing of its kind. Not 

without reason has Great Britain been dubbed of recent years 
the stud farm of the world. For long we were the most skilful 
growers of cereal crops, but when the opening up of new wheat- 
lands so multiplied the quantity that prices fell below what 
British farmers found it prcfitable to take, renewed attention 
was turned to stock-breeding. It is true that already Great 
Britain had produced pioneers in the art, such as Bakewell, Bates 
and the rest of the cattle-breeders, that are as familiar as house- 
hold words. Those early workers, however, did not dream that 
the time would come when the exportation of pedigree cattle 
would be the most important feature of British agriculture. 
It can scarcely be an exaggeration to say, however, that this 
is now the case. 

Stock owners from all parts of the world turn to this country 
for new blood wherewith to renovate their flocks and herds. 
The Royal Agricultural Society has played an important part 
in bringing this about, and its shows are now organised and 
managed with an ability that it would be difficult to surpass. 
The old racecourse at Shrewsbury presented a fine spectacle 
on Tuesday, when the show was opened by Lord Powis, the 
President of the Society. The ground extends to well over 
a hundred acres, and is admirably suited for the display. The 
only drawback was that the weather was almost too fine. It 
was oppressive in the morning, and in the afternoon, when the 
temperature rose to 84deg. in the shade, would have been unbear- 
able had it not been for the tempering breeze that blew across 
the stands and boxes and judging rings. Even as it was, a few 
valuable animals, principally pigs, succumbed to the heat, and 
later special precautions were taken in the way of watering the 
ground and damping the roofs of the sheds to mitigate its 
severity. 

THE KING As FARMER. 

As we pointed out a little while back, the King is exhibiting 
at this show on a very large scale, and it is natural for the loyal 
subject to begin a notice of the stock with a glance at his successes. 
When His Majesty arrived on Friday he had a fine list of winning 
animals on which to congratulate himself. Windsor and Sandring- 
ham have long been famed for the excellence of their stock. If 
at the moment there is any falling away it is in the Shire horses. 
We are accustomed to look for great things in this respect from 
Sandringham, which used to command record prices, but the 
stud was not as fortunate as usual this year. On the other 
hand, a breed new to the King figured from Sandringham in 
the Cleveland Bay, and His Majesty took a second prize 
in that section. The Windsor shorthorns are famous the 
world over, and here a large number of successes have to be 
recorded. The classes, it may be noticed, were exceedingly 
well filled, and shorthorn men declared that they had seldom, 
if ever, seen such strong competition. In these circumstances 
it was a great feat to carry off two first prizes for shorthorn heifers, 
a first prize for a shorthorn group, and a second prize for a short- 
horn bull. Royal Gold, the animal in question, was first in his 
class at Portsmouth, but on this occasion he was defeated by a 
beautiful roan sent by Lord Manvers. With Devons, His 
Majesty also did extremely well, winning a first and a second 
with his cows. One of the Royal Hereford bulls also took a 
first prize and so did a Dexter bull and a Dexter heifer, while a 
second was won by a Devon cow and a third by a Dexter cow, 
while a Berkshire boar also won the third prize. It is an excel- 
lent list and one on which His Majesty may be respectfully 
congratulated. 

THE Horse CLAssEs. 

We are always on the look-out for a fine display of Shires 
at the Royal, and on this occasion expectation was not dis- 
appointed. The quality of the animals shown was superb. 
Several of the winners are now very well known. The contests 


for the male championship lay between an exhibit of the Edge- 
cote Shorthorn Company, Orfold Blue Blood, and the Duke of 
Westminster’s Eaton Fenland King, who were given in the order 
named the championship and the reserve. On the female 
side Sir Walpole Greenwell scored yet another victory with 
Dunsmore Chessie, whose career has been one of unbroken 
brilliance since she won as a foal. Mr. J. G. Williams produced 
the reserve. The strength of the Clydesdale classes shows that 
this breed is coming into serious rivalry with the Shire. The 
championship was won by Mr. James Gray with his famous 
horse, The Birkenwood, and the female championship went to 
Mr. Dunlop’s Dunure Chosen. Suffolk Punches, too, were well 
represented, the Suffolk Horse Society’s Coronation Challenge 
Cup and the reserve being both won by Mr. Kenneth M. Clark, 
with Sudbourne Red Cup and Sudbourne Bellman. These 
stallions come from the same stable, and there was extremely 
little to choose between them. 

The light horses were as good as they were at Doncaster 


a few years ago, and that is saying a great deal. There 
was a fine contest for the championship among hunters. 
In the polo and riding pony classes the first prize was 


won by Mr. Norris Midwood, with Victory II., and the best 
mare was produced by Sir John Barker in Violet II. The 
hackneys were not numerous, but of high quality. Mr. Rycroft’s 
Hopwood King heads the stallion classes and receives the Hackney 
Horse Society’s gold medal for the best stallion. A similar honour 
was awarded to Mr. Ernest Bewley in the female class, Becking- 
ham Lady Gracious looking as fit as she did when winning the 
championship at the Agricultural Hall at the Hackney Show. 
At this moment, when so much attention is being devoted to 
ponies, special attention will be paid to Temptation, the winning 
stallion exhibited by Mr. Marshall Dugdale. The Welsh Mountain 
ponies were very good indeed. Mrs. H. D. Greene showed the best 
stallion foaled in 1911, and the Duchess of Newcastle produced 
the best foaled in or before 1910. The class for a stallion unde 
12h. was also won by Mrs. Greene. 
SHORTHORNS AND OTHER CATTLE. 

There was a really splendid display of young shorthorns, 
and this was a gratifying sign that the future of the breed is 
having attention. So large is the exportation of our best short- 
horn sires that sometimes one feels a little apprehensive lest 
there should be nothing left to breed from. Those who have 
experienced this anxiety will, however, be reassured by the 
excellent exhibition of young stock. The championship in 
bulls was awarded to Sir Herbert Leon’s Silver Mint, and the 
reserve was given to Mr. F. Miller’s two year old bull, Gainford 
Royal Champion. The female champion was found in Bankfields 
Belle, belonging to Mr. Cornelius. The dairy shorthorns were 
also shown well. In Lincoln Reds Mr. F. B. Wilkinson produced 
the champion bull. The Hereford classes were extremely 
well filled, as might be expected in a county like Shropshire, 
which for a long time past has shown a great partiality for the 
breed. It says much for the King that his Avondale was able 
to secure the championship by defeating Mr. Judge’s Renown. 
The other breeds represented were the Devons, the Jerseys and 
the British Holsteins. Taken altogether, they formed a splendid 
representative show of the best types of British cattle. 

SHEEP AND 

The popularity of Shropshire sheep has spread among 
breeders far beyond the confines of the country, and, as might 
be expected, the show in this respect was a remarkably fine one, 
all classes being well filled and the quality up to a high standard, 
The other breeds were also strong, Southdowns, Hampshire 
Downs, Suffolks, Dorset Horns and Lincolns being particularly 
well represented. The pigs, as we have said, suffered from the 
heat more than any other class of exhibits. There was an 
excellent show of large whites, middle whites, Tamworths, 
Berkshires and large blacks, while the new favourites, Lincoln- 
shire curly coated, were satisfactorily represented. 

Other features of the show, such as the forestry and 
implements, we must leave over for another notice. It is suffi- 
cient to say at the moment how well the forestry exhibition 
was managed and how interesting and instructive it was. 


PIGs. 
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LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

R. BERNARD CAPES’ novel, The Story of Fifine 
(Constable), deserves consideration not for its 
merit only, but as being a significant sign of 
the times. The author occupies a_ peculiar 
position. He cannot be as young now as he 

once was, and yet must be regarded perennially, as the 
typical young man of his age. A distinction this with dis- 
advantages as well as advantages! Youth’s glory is to be 
impressionable, that of age to have matured and set in 
order the gatherings of earlier life. The self-consciousness 
that deepens the promise of budding manhood petrifies into 
egotism with the passing years. But not on this aspect do 
we wish to linger. The other is that the secret of perpetual 
youth enables Mr. Capes to mirror the tastes of his time. 

These tastes are not altogether desirable. With infinite 
cleverness Mr. Capes has devised a plot bearing all the 
characteristics of originality, except that of coming from the 
true fount, the individuality of the author. A most ingenious 
brain went to its making, but yet it lacks what should make 
it credible. The very description of the hero will show exactly 
what we mean: 


He commonly wears what they call a Norfolk suit, but without lapels ; 
knickerbockers, a white handkerchief round his neck in lieu of collar, and 
white canvas boots with string soles. And in these he will appear unem- 
barrassed in drawing-rooms—to make ladies in love with vagabondism 
I think I have never known in another the true gentleman and the true 
Bohemian so naturally blended. There is not a shadow of pose about him : 


his belief in himself is too simply unaffected for it 


He inhabits a flat in Paris,“‘ the topmost suite in a high 
building ’’——a place where any kind of menage might be 
maintained without the world knowing anything of it. Even 
tradesmen may not enter, and the milk boy leaves his milk 
pot at the door. The very place to hide a young countess 
in imminent peril, and hither a step-sister brings the heroine, 
to whom the pet name Fifine is given, though she is under- 
stood to be Mademoiselle de Beaurepaire. Over her it is 
imposed as a trust of honour that the artistic Galahad shall 
keep watch and ward. The book is a psychological analysis 
of the struggle which the experienced novel-reader expects 
from the very first. Confessedly, the situation was suggested 
by the outbreak of lawlessness in Paris two or three years 
ago, when for a brief period the capital of France was terrorised 
by a gang of strong thieves, who, to commit their depredations, 
flew about in a motor, and by the affair that subsequently 
took place in Sidney Street, London. In spite of that, 
in spite, too, of the murder of the heir-apparent of the 
Austrian Empire and his devoted wife, this seems from the 
beginning to savour of melodrama from across the water. 
Cleverness is not a proper substitution for real originality. 
Laurence Sterne might have conceived the central idea, 
he would not have rested till he could find a convincing 
note on which to tell his story. It is the ring of sincerity 
for which we wait in vain. Yet it should be said that 
if Mr. Capes fails to attain the climax of art in which fiction 
is more convincing than reality itself, is, in fact, a distillation 
of reality from an unnumbered crowd of experiences, he has 
succeeded in using a situation—an entire series of situations— 
with a wholesomeness that comes from a certain noble purity 
of mind, a quality which is commanded neither by prude nor 
puritan. A tale that might have been devised in order to 
work in licentious thought and episode is told without an 
objectionable phrase, without any playing with impropriety. 
Mr. Capes concentrates so much on his art that he naturally 
and without effort avoids temptations and opportunities 
to play with naughtiness. The relations of the sexes are 
his theme, but they are discussed in impeccable language 
that disguises no peccant thought. From the end of a 
Provencal ballad, the story of which is told by Fifine, it is 
possible to see the fine spirit in which the author set about 
his work. 

And Briande took a little house next to the Presbytery, between whose 
garden and hers was a wall both high and frail, and yet to them a barrier 
of rock which no speciousness might scale or passion overthrow. And there 
on either side, they grew their flowers; and that was the sole bond between 
them. And, like him, she gave her virgin life to God until she died. Very 
young she died, Felix, and on the same day died Bérard. And because their 
end had been saintly and their story was known, among their flowers by the 
wall they buried them, he on his side and she on her’s. And, when the spring 
came, from each grave had shot a rose-tree, from hers a white and from 
his a red, that climbed the wall with eager fingers until the two met 
above, and there they mingled; and the flowers when they blossomed 
were not some white, some red; but each was red and white at once—the 
Provengal love rose. 


The end is, of course, familiar in the ballads. 


Lady Nancy was laid in St. Pancras church, 
Lord Lovel was laid in the choir ; 

And out of her bosom there grew a red rose, 
And out of her lover’s a briar. 


They grew, and they grew, to the church-steeple too, 
And then they could grow no higher ; 

So there they entwined in a true-lovers’ knot, 
For all lovers true to admire. 

This, however, is by the way. The point of the story 
is that the relations between Mr. Dane and Fifine were long 
kept austerely pure, and it changes into a true love story 
when accidentally it is discovered that the girl is not the real 
countess, but only a heroine who undertook to personate her 
so that she might escape her persecutors. The thing, in 
its way, is excellently well done, but the doubt one feels is 
whether it is worth while to spend a long book in elucidating 
this problem of the sexes. The way of a man with a maid 
in antiquity was much less dilatory and more conducive 
to health alike of body and mind. 

THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURG. 
The Hapsburg Monarchy, by Henry Wickham Steed. 

(Constable.) 

A DESIRE to know something more than can be gathered from the news- 
paper reports of the inner politics of Austria must have been generated in 
thousands of minds by the tragedy which has monopolised public attention 
during the week. The task of understanding Austria is not an easy one, 
but it can be greatly facilitated by the reading of Mr. Wickham Steed’s 
book, of which a second edition has come out almost simultaneously with 
the murder at Sarajevo. 
lived for ten years the daily life of the country and “ of having been obliged 
to preserve in regard to it a critical, if not a judicial attitude.” The result 
is that he has written a book which is acknowledged even by Austrians to 
be one of the best on the subject. The Frankfurter Zeitung, which is the 
leading German Liberal organ, describes the book as one of the most sagacious 
ever written on Austria, and equal praise was given it by the Journal des 
Débats. Yet intimately as Mr. Steed knows his Austria, he in May of the 
present year wrote a preface to the second edition which betrays not the 
slightest apprehension of the coming tragedy. He rejoices over the fact that 
the Emperor Francis Joseph had got over his illness, and that consequently 
“questions as to what will happen when he shall no longer rule over the 
Hapsburg lands are again losing their point.” All that he says about coming 
events is that “‘ If Francis Joseph’s successor be granted health and the mental 
stability that goes with health, it is probable that the transition from the old 
reign to the new will take place without hitch or shock.”” The book is divided 
into four chapters, with a little introduction. The chapters are about the 
Monarch and the Monarchy, the State, the People, and Foreign Policy. 
It is difficult to summarise the conclusions at which he arrives, but they may 
be indicated. Those who have studied Austria most closely have been 
readiest to see that behind her appearance there is an Austria which has 
either been misunderstood or disliked. Statesmen and thinkers have epito- 
mised their criticism in the remark that Austria has no soul. The fact is 
that the Empire is not homogeneous. ‘“‘ Though the House of Hapsburg 
is one of the oldest of dynasties, its peoples are one of the youngest of nations 
and often seem unconscious of their nationhood. The very words ‘ nation’ 
and ‘ nationality’ have for them a special and restricted meaning. Austrian 
Germans speak of their ‘nation’ and mean primarily the Germans of 
Bohemia, the Tyrol, Upper and Lower Austria, Moravia, Styria and Carinthia, 
and secondarily their brethren draussen in Reich, that is, in the German 
Empire. Czechs, Croatians, Serbs, Slovenes, Poles, and Ruthenes or Little 
Russians, nay, even the Jews of the Zionist persuasion, likewise refer to their 
several ‘ nations’ in an ethnical sense.” Now, this medley of people is ruled 
over by an Emperor who can be thus described : 

“None would call him ‘ great’ as greatness is judged in Monarchs 
those who call him ‘ good’ think chiefly of his private characteristics ; but 
all call him venerable, some call him wise, and few feel deep enmity towards 
him. It has yet to be proved that the Hapsburg Monarchy can be governed 
on a ‘system.’ Joseph II. tried and failed; Metternich tried, and ended 
his career in flight before a revolution; Alexander Bach tried, and found 
his Nemesis at Solferino; Schmerling tried, and prepared Sadowa. There 
were unitary ‘systems.’ Then came the Dual System, which has lasted 
well and ill, some forty-six years, but has not proved a panacea. 
Joseph has lived through or under all these ‘ 
and has reigned over most of them. He has acquired by experience the 
feeling that systems are made for the moment and for the public men who 
seek to apply them, but that the monarchical function is more than they, 
however completely the Monarch may seem at times to be identified with 
them.” 


Second Edition. 


Mr. Steed has enjoyed the advantage of having 


Francis 
systems,’ save that of Joseph, 


In regard to the State, the pregnant remark is that a Hapsburg Emperor 
has peoples, but no one people. In his official utterances this is recognised 
by his never addressing them as “‘ My people,” but as “‘ My peoples.” The 
signs of change marked by our author are very noteworthy : 

“While hundreds of aspiring, artificially trained youths crowd into 
the bureaucracy from below, some of the high officials, particularly 
those of Jewish extraction, are forsaking the service of the State for 
that of private or semi-private banks and business undertakings. Others 


claim their pensions at the earliest moment and increase their incomes by 
joining the boards of banks and industrial companies to which their former 
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official connexions enable them to render valuable service. The points of 
subterranean contact between the bureaucracy and the private enterprises 
which it ought in theory to control are thus increased, and new wheels are added 
to the wheels within wheels that complicate the working of Austrian affairs.” 

On the want of homogeneity in the nation—Mr. Steed’s remarks art 
very much to the point : 

“The title of this chapter should be understood in its broadest sense. 
There is, in reality, no Austrian, Hungarian or Austro-Hungarian * people.’ 
There are the peoples that inhabit the Monarchy, Hapsburg peoples, but no 
Hapsburg people. Whenever the Monarch addressed his subjects collectively 
as on his accession or on the outbreak of war or in connexion with some festival 
or bereavement, the form of address is always ‘To my Peoples.’ In a sens« 
there is nevertheless a ‘ people’ in the Monarchy. It consists of the governed 
as distinct from the apparatus of government, the administered as dis 
tinguished from the administration.” 
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rALES OF A TROPIC ISLE 

The Island, by Eleanor Mordaunt. (William Heinemann 

rHERE is strength and virility in The Island, a collection of short i 
in which the author has not spared the reader or herself in her striving after 
truth. There are times when we could have wished for a restraint in the 
telling of these tales which would not in any way have taken from their power 
and at the same time would have added to their impressiveness ;_ for, on the 
whole, the best of them are excellent, dramatic and forceful as reality grasped 
by a clever imaginative artist can make them Unnecessarily relentless as is 
** L’ Etat de St. Sebastien,” it is one of the best of these tales in the inevitability 
of its tragedy ; on the other hand, the picture of Dévas has just that touch of 
the theatrical which several times throughout the collection puts the reader 
on the defensive Miss Eleanor Mordaunt, however, is to be congratulated 
upon the vividness of her descriptions and the sense of race and atmospher 


which, with so slight an effort, she conveys 





ON THE 


By Horace HuTCHINSON 


A LECTURE FOR LADIES. 

HE storm and stress of championships are fairly 
over now for the year. It has been a wonderful 
spring, in its golfing interest as well as in a full 
spring tide of nonsense communicated to the 
papers by those who seem to see in this poor 

game a grave national 

danger. Harry Vardon 

has put himself a cham- 

pionship up on _ the 

other two of the three 

great men, after Tay- 

lor’s victory the year 

before had made them 

square at five all, but a 

big part of the interest 

of the spring has been 

given us by the ladies. 

They have piayed so 

conspicuously well that 

they have won the 

keenest praise and ad- 

miration even from 

some critics who were 

a little disposed to 

think rather too lightly 

of ladies’ golf as of a 

kind of pat-ball affair, 

but one of the sur- 

prises to me, person- 

ally, who has_ been 

under no delusions with 

regard to the quality of 

the best golf of the 

ladies, is that a fairly 

good team of them 

were lately beaten, yet 

again, by a team of 

male amateurs, the 

ladies. receiving a half. 

Doubtless there were 

both some emotions 

and a moral associated 

with their result. With 

the emotions we will 

have no dealings— 

they are of too fine a 

delicacy for the rude 

male to debate—but of 

the moral it may be 

permitted to speak; 

and chiefly for the 

better golfing health of 

the ladies themselves. Cl 
The first position 

to lay down respecting 

it is that it is abso- 

lutely absurd that 

ladies, playing as 

they do, should be 

so beaten by men giving them a half. A little while before 

that first match of the kind, which was played at Stoke 

Poges, while the right odds were still in debate, I asked some 

of the professionals their ideas as to what we, the amateur 

males, should give. Braid, Taylor and most of them said 

a third. Vardon, always gallant, said no more than four 


MR. IVO 





GREEN. 


AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


strokes. I had never a doubt that this last was too little 
for them ; it was just at the time that we, an amateur team, 
played the professionals at odds of two holes up, at Stoke 
Poges, so the professionals knew our form fairly well. | 
thought Vardon’s idea of four strokes altogether too flattering 
to the ladies, or not quite complimentary enough to us. My 
own estimate was that 
a third was not quite 
enough for them, that 
we should beat them 
if we gave a third, but 
that they would more 
severely beat us if we 
tried to give a half than 
we should beat them at 
odds of a third. I! 
thought the right handi 
cap would be nearer a 
third than a half, in 
fact. And then—see 
what happened! We 
gave them a half and, 
on those heavy odds, 
beat them. Miss Cecil 
Leitch was not in that 
first team, but Miss 
Ravenscroft was. On 
the whole the two sides 
balanced.well, one 
about equally repre 
sentative with the 
other, for there were 
many good men absent 
from our side who 
might have stiffened it. 
And now, again, at 
Stoke Poges, a like 
thing has happened. 
Once more, giving the 
same odds, which I am 
still convinced are too 
heavy if both parties 
produce their normal 
form, the ladies have 
suffered defeat. The 
inference is that the 
ladies, in a match of 
this kind, fail, gener- 
ally speaking, to play 
their game. If we go 
forth to watch two of 
the best of them en 
gaging each other in 
feminine contest, we see 
them driving with a 
length, approaching 
with a skill, and put 
ting with an accuracy 
WHITTON. that makes the idea ot 
any one of us conced- 

ing them such odds as a stroke every other hole a presumption 

and a futility. There are no such odds at all between the 

form of their sex and of ours. And yet, when we come to 

play them at such odds we beat them! The explanation is 

that to the majority of them a man is as a lion in their path. 

He is a terrifying animal—speaking of him as he appears to 
















them on the golf links. In other walks of life it is the 
other sex that is the more terrified, and with much reason. 
When the woman goes forth to play the man she drives a 
little less far, approaches a little less skilfully, putts a little 
less accurately, than when she is competing with one of her 
own feminine friends, or foes. 

The way to banish the terror inspired by lions in 
the path is very well known—it is to face them often, 
and again and again, until familiarity breeds its proverbial 
contempt for such terrors, which really are of the imagination, 
purely. Neither the golf of the man nor the claws of the lion 
are nearly as sharp, once we know them well, as we have 
supposed them to be before making their better acquaintance. 
That, then, is the remedy, to play often against man, that 
lion-like animal, so as to become accustomed to being out- 
driven by his brute strength and out-played by his greater 
skill acquired through generations of training in games that 
need the co-operation of mind and muscle. He always 
(or at least for as long as matters to any of us, whether man 
or maid, now present) will out-drive and out-play the woman 
a little, but he will not, and he does not, out-play her to the 
extent of a half. That is a point for her to realise—that 
at such odds, which are beginning to be recognised as the 
statutory ones, she really ought to have him at her mercy, 
if she possess any of that gentle quality. Golfing woman, 
moreover, has more than this to learn from golfing man ; 
she has not only to learn how very vulnerable he is, but also 
that he addresses himself to the game with a steady concentra- 
tion of purpose that leads to greater effectiveness, in so 
grave a business, than does her own rather lighter-hearted 
mode of treating it all. She should realise that, and should 
so far humiliate herself as to imitate these stressful methods 
of his. She should stoop to conquer. 

There is among the ladies one who is an exception to 
almost all that has been written of them, thus presumptuously, 
here. It is Miss Grant-Suttie, and eminently she is an ex- 
ception proving the rule, for her golfing training has been 
exceptional—in this particular, that she, at North Berwick, 
has played a great deal against men, good men (I speak of 
their golfing virtue), she has become inured to their longer 
driving, more skilful approaching and the rest of it, to such 
purpose that the latter two superiorities are hardly on the 
man’s side at all in comparison with her. The men out- 
drive her far, but she has grown so used to that that its 
perturbing influence has long since been spent ; she does not 
feel it; and constant play with them has brought up her 
shorter game to an equality with that of their best. The lion 
has no claws for her. And, more than that, she has acquired 
the methods of the man ; she pays the game the due compli- 
ment of concentration on it; she studies her strokes; she 
seems to me almost the only thinking woman golfer that 
there is. That is what most of the maidens want—to play 
the game more strenuously, not with their bodies (they are 
fully strenuous enough in the muscles they exert on it), but 
with their minds. And this they will best learn by playing 
often against men, who have learnt, in tough schools, the 
need of this concentration ; and at the same time that terrible 
golfing animal, man, will become better known to them and 
the terror which he inspires will go, and they shall no more 
receive from him a stroke at every alternate hole and suffer 
defeat—which is absurd. H. G. H. 


GOLF ARCHITECTURE COMPETITION. 

THERE are only two queries as to the Golf Architecture Competition 
that have to be answered. One competitor wishes to know if “ large trees, 
streams or ponds may be introduced into the designs.” To this the answer 
is “ Yes.” Any form of hazard or feature may be introduced which the 
competitor thinks suitable. Another asks whether it is allowed “ to submit 
relief models of the proposed hole. The answer here is “‘ No.” This question 
was considered when the conditions were drawn up, and it was thought best 
to allow only drawings, both for the sake of uniformity and because it was 
not desired to attach too much importance to technical skill in showing the 
features of the holes, as apart from ingenuity in thinking of them. A con- 
siderable number of entries has already been received, showing that golfers 
all over the country are interested and amused by this novel form of com- 
petition, but there is still room for more competitors, and plenty of time for 
them to send in their designs. All that has to be done is the sending to 
Country Lire of a stamped and addressed envelope when the necessary forms 
will at once be forwarded. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CHAMPION. 

Mr. Ivo Whitton has a fine record in the Open Championship of 
Australia. He has played in it twice, and won it on both occasions. The 
professionals in Australia are not so alarming as they are here, but there are 
some very good players among them, and Mr. Whitton’s achievement at the 
age of twenty-one or so is very remarkable. He was playing some very 


excellent golf before the Amateur Championship at Sandwich, though he had 
hardly had time to grow acclimatised, and considerably impressed those who 
watched him 


In the Championship itself his putting broke down, and he 
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was rather badly beaten by Mr. Lockhart, but he is beyond question a strong 
player, and we have not seen the best of him yet. He is temporarily settled 
in Bradford, where he will have the advantage of playing with Mr. Lassen. 
No one could desire a more strenuous or formidable adversary, and both men 
will probably be all the better by next summer for their winter tussles. B.D. 


LAW AND THE LAND. 


LAND VALUE DUTIES AND RATES ON SITE VALUES. 
A NEW FORM IV. 

ECENT happenings in and outside the House of Commons have 
made it difficult to say how far the Government will succeed 
in securing acceptance for their proposals for amending the 
laws governing the collection of the various land duties and 
for altering the system on which local rates are assessed and 

Since these proposais were first publicly announced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer there have been several changes in details, 
and, to some extent, perhaps, in principle ; and now we are told that further 
progress with certain parts of the scheme is to be deferred, perhaps for a 
few months only, but, to quote the old refrain, “ it may be for years or it 
” Notwithstanding this uncertainty, it will be an advantage 
that those ultimately concerned, as ratepayers and tax-payers, should know 
what has been or is still proposed to be done in the way of altering the incidence 
of present taxes or the mode of valuing property for the assessment of future 
rates. We propose, therefore, to submit the Finance and Revenue Bills 
now before Parliament to a brief examination and to endeavour to explain, 
shortly and simply, the chief changes the Bills will effect if and when they 
become law. The proposed concessions in respect of the land value duties 
may be dismissed in a few words, and probably no one will be disposed to 
quarrel with them. When the undeveloped land duty was first imposed 
in 1910, its object was declared to be to promote the development of land 
for housing and commercial purposes, and it is not, perhaps, surprising that 
a further step in this direction is now being taken in the proposal that where 
land is in the course of bond-fide development it should be relieved from the 
burden of increment value duty. 





applied 


may be for ever. 


Again, a measure of relief from reversion 
duty is proposed in cases where leases were originally granted for charitable 
purposes at premiums or rents less than the prevailing market rate. Another 
grievance to be remedied is that of the small landowner, who, though his 
income may be so small as not to come within the scope of IncomeTax liability, 
has yet to pay a land value duty on any transaction or occurrence that shows 
a small profit in his favour. It is now proposed that a person with an income 
not exceeding {160 a year shall be relieved from payment of increment value 
duty, reversion duty and undeveloped land duty on land the full value of 
which does not exceed {500. It will be remembered that under the Finance 
Act of 1910 another valuation of land is due to take place this year; but 
as the 1910 valuation is still far from complete, it is now proposed to postpone 
the revaluation until next year. 
put the great increase in the estate duty on estates exceeding £80,000, the 
rate ranging from 8 per cent. to 20 per cent., and the abolition of settlement 
estate duty, with the consequent suppression of the relief now afforded, 
as regards estate duty, to the payers of the present duty. 

It is a pity that no attempt has been made to remove some of the gross 
anomalies and absurdities of the scale of estate duty. An ascending scale 
of taxation is all right in principle, but it is surely inequitable that while 
an estate valued at £100,000 pays 8 per cent., or £8,000, an estate valued 
at £100,001 must pay at g per cent., or £9,000, an additional £1,000 in tax 
for a single sovereign in value. On a larger estate it will be possible to charge 
£10,000 of taxation in respect of an asset worth a few shillings. As the law 
stands, full estate duty must be paid every time property passes on death, 
however close together the deaths may be. It is proposed to partially remedy 
this undoubted hardship by providing that when a second death occurs within 
a year only half the duty will be payable in respect thereof on so much of the 
estate as consists of land or a business, and a proportion, varying with the 
interval, down to an allowance of 10 per cent. when the second death is in 
the fifth year. In the case of a death in the sixth or any subsequent year, the 
full duty will continue to be levied. But the real crux of the Government’s 
proposals is found in the clauses providing for another Domesday inquisition, 
a sort of glorified Form IV. inquiry, with all its attendant annoyances, expense 
and worry. In order to provide money for largely increased grants to the local 
authorities, in respect of such semi-national services as poor law, police, 
education, roads, etc., an attempt is presently to be made to divide 
the rateable value of land so as to distinguish the value attri- 
butable to houses, buildings or other improvements, and the value 
attributable to the bare land. The ultimate idea is, of course, to make 
site values rateable as well as taxable. This new valuation might have 
been done by the present local assessment committees, but the proposal 
is to place the duty of enquiry in the hands of the Land Valuation Depart- 
ment at Somerset House. To this end the Revenue Bill provides that the 
owner and occupier of every separately rateable hereditament, and any person 
receiving or paying rent in respect thereof must, on being required to do so, 
furnish a return in a prescribed form. Failure to make the return may entail 
a penalty of £50. A Schedule to the Bill sets out what particulars may be 
required to be furnished—they include the ordinary details of situation, 
boundaries, size, ownership and the conditions of tenancy, and, asin Form IV., 
particulars of any adverse or beneficial rights, easements and covenants. 
To obtain these the unfortunate owner or tenant will again have to incur 
expense by consulting his solicitor or land agent or both. Further, par- 
ticulars may be required of any “‘ improvements” effected during the last 
fifty years, whether to buildings, plant, or machinery, and setting out the 
nature of the improvement, the date when carried out, the cost, the “ un- 
exhausted value attributable to the improvement at the date of the return,” 
and the area and identity of the land improved; and there is the rather 
ominous provision that the Treasury may at any time “ enlarge the scope 
of this schedule of inquiries.” 


As a set-off to these concessions must be 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE DINGO DOMESTICATED. 

INGOES are full of character, character of an under- 
hand order, as they are quite the most sly and 
changeable animals I have ever kept. Never show- 
ing any demonstrative affection towards their master, 
they will, however, follow him about, but can be 
taught very little, and if offended in any way are apt 

to bolt, actual chastisement being fatal, as they either become 
completely cowed and terrified or surly and bad tempered. 
Despite their apparent lack of affection, they like to be petted 
and made a fuss of when it so suits them. Wishing to make a 
serious attempt at thoroughly taming one, I reared a pup this 
year entirely in the house, never allowing her out unless accom- 
panied by someone, with the result that now she is really no 
tamer than her brother, who was reared out of doors. Though 
naturally of a quarrelsome disposition among themselves, they 
seem to be very fond of dogs of all kinds and will stand any amount 
of rough and tumble play with them without losing their tempers. 
Strange dogs, of course, are naturally a matter for suspicion, 
until known. A remarkable instance of their fondness for other 
than their own kind occurred this spring at the Scottish Zoological 
Gardens. Six dingo puppies managed one day to get into 
the house of a coyote which was next theirs. They promptly 
started to play with and worry her in the manner of all 
puppies, seemingly very pleased with their adopted mother, 
who, strange to relate, seemed equally delighted with them. 
The experiment of leaving them with her was tried and found 
most successful, for the coyote takes the greatest pride in her 
foster children, allowing them more licence than their own 
mother had done. She even attempts to attack their lawful 
mother if she comes too near the bars or attempts in any way 
to converse with her offspring. I find dingo pups of three 
months can stand as much exercise as a dog of five or six months ; 
they have remarkable speed and endurance when very young, 
and I have seen a dingo aged two months stalk and catch a small 
bird in the most approved dingo style. Their natural 
colour is a dingy yellow red, though Mr. Fountain, the Aus- 
tralian naturalist, mentions instances of pure black dingoes 
ina wild state. There certainly was a pure black one born at 
the London Zoological Gardens, but I cannot vouch for its 
pedigree. Most of the dingoes born in captivity are blotched 
with white, the white, no doubt, 
being obtained through inter- 
breeding. In matters of food 
they are truly omnivorous, any 
bird or animal, except moles, 
being equally relished. They 
will also eat rice pudding, fish 
and cooked meat. If they 
have any preference in the 
way of food I think it is 
for young mice, and their 
tactics when among long grass 


hunting for them are very 
amusing. After getting wind 


of a nest of mice they will 
start slowly to stalk up wind 
towards the nest; then, when 
they have located it exactly, they 
spring upon it with their two 
front paws pressed hard down 
and close together, and gradu- 
ally shove their noses between 
them and drag out, one by 
one, each unfortunate mouse, which is thrown over their shoulder 
and left till the whole lot are out ; then they are eaten with much 
chewing and relish. Birds they are very adept at catching ; 
in some cases I really do not know how they manage it. I have 
seen them carrying birds that must have been very difficult to 
catch, such as skylarks. Their jumping powers help them, no 
doubt, greatly, for they can spring three to four feet straight 
up from the spot they were standing on, and can catch things 
thrown to them when they themselves are in mid-air. Even the 
puppies can jump surprisingly high from a standing position. 
I have never heard a dingo bark, and imagine they cannot do so, 
though they are past masters at the art of howling, their howl 
resembling that of a wolf, rising and falling in long quavering wails. 
Although similar to the wolf in many ways, they differ notably 
in one respect, that of digging burrows for themselves in which 
they rear their young. They will, however, also take up their 
abode in small caves and hollow trunks just as readily. But the 
fact remains that they can dig holes, and do so, a thing I have 
never heard of a wolf doing. Without wishing to appear in 
any way “laying down the law,”’ and not even being certain 
of it myself, I cannot help thinking that the dingo is a distinct 
species along with, perhaps, the wild dog of India, for I can never 
imagine the dingo being either the descendant of domesticated 
dogs gone wild, or the ancestor of our domestic dogs. Definite 
reasons for such a belief are, I know, hard to give; it is rather 
upon a personal study of the animal as a pet than from any 
scientific knowledge of his anatomy that I base my ideas. The 
mere fact of his burrowing earths for himself places him, in my 


DINGO 


PUPS WITH 





COYOTE 


mind, on a different standard to either dog or wolf. Personally, 
I should say the dingo to be nearer related to the wolf than the 
dog. In many ways they are harder to manage than wolves, 
and have a sly sort of underhand manner, suggestive in a peculiai 
way more of the cat tribe than of any other. A bitch is mature 
and capable of breeding between nine and thirteen months, 
whereas a female wolf, as far as I can ascertain, does not reach 
maturity until well into her second year or beginning of he 
third. The number of pups varies from three to six; I believe 
four to be an average litter. Dingoes, being as they are beauti- 
fully fashioned animals, lithe and muscular, the very personifica- 
tion of speed and endurance, make most interesting pets. But 
I am afraid they can never be thoroughly tamed. Of course, 
there are always individual exceptions among all animals, and 
though they can be taught respect for people, all animals or birds 
are fair prey to them, and nothing will teach them the difference 
between your favourite pet, be it what it may, and any other 
wild thing C. LAIDLAY 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE MOLLY-MAWK 

[To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.” 

S1r,—I also have been interested in your correspondence on the Molly-mawk 
and your further letter as to the sea-mouse. I have asked one of our fishermen 
to give me the local names of a number of birds to be found about Holy 
Island, and the attached is the list he gives me. I do not know if they would 
be of any interest to your readers.—E. Hupson, Lindisfarne Castle 


Pipit Sea-mouse Sanderling Stint 


lrommyNoddy Knot 


Sea parrot 


Dundrum 
Puffin 


rurnstone Brackett. 


Oyster-catcher Sea-pie Snow-bunting Lintie 


Heron Craigie Whitethroat Jenny Cutthroat 
Wigeon Hue. Black-throated diver Loon. 
Grebe lrommy Allan Merganser Yearl 
Guillemot Willick Long-tailed duck Jacky Foster 
Goldcrest Shelly Pintail Long-neck 
Ringed plover Sandy Scaup Covie 
Sand-martin Snutiy Buttery Eider St. Cuthbert’s Duck 
Godwit Speath 

Many of these names are familiar to us in other places, Lintie is 


usually applied to linnets and other small finches without discrimination, 
St. Cuthbert’s duck is an appropriate 
name for the eider, which may always 
be seen swimming on the bays about 
St. Cuthbert’s Island The nam 
applied to the heron 
new to us, and we 


‘ craigie ”’ 


should like to 
know if any of our readers are 


familiar with it elsewhere.—Ep.] 


A RIDDLE FOR TRACKERS 
To THE 

SIR, Your correspondent ‘ East 
Anglian "’ may be surprised to hear 
that the animal whose tracks have 
puzzled him is none other than 
the rabbit If he will observe the 
tracks of a horse or a dog at 
the canter, he will see these tracks 
exactly reproduced on a_ larger 
scale. If he wishes to learn some- 
thing of tracking, I should 


EDITOR 


advise 


FOSTER MOTHER. him to take a horse down on 
to the sands and make parallel 
tracks at (1) the walk, (2) jog-trot, (3) trot, (4) canter, (5) gallop, 


when I think he will be surprised by the results. He should carefully note 
the difference between the hind and fore feet, so that he can identify each 
imprint, and try and work out how that particular foot got there The 
two hindermost imprints” are those of the two fore feet, the two hind legs 
being brought outside and past them and planted firmly on the ground to 
enable the animal to bound forward. If “ East 
the photograph entitled ‘‘ One Set of Prints” 


Anglian’ will observe 
he will note that the two fore- 
most are deeper than the two hindermost prints, and that the back edges are 
blurred, these two facts being due to the above-mentioned “ bound forward ” 
or kick off. This is even more clearly shown in the second photograph, 
where the result of the kick off the hind legs is very obvious.—West ANGLIAN 
A RINGED STARLING 

[To tHE Epiror or * Country Lire.” 

S1x,—I am pleased to inform you that a starling ringed by me at the abov 
lighthouse on October 23rd, 1912, 
University Bird 


has just been re ported to the Aberdecs 
Society from Svendborg, Denmark.—H. W 
Bow .tnoG, Assistant Keeper, Skerries Lighthouse, Holyhead, North Wales 


Migration 


MOORHENS FIGHTING 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’ 
S1r,—It is perhaps not generally known that moorhens are great fighters 
I have sometimes seen two male birds fighting fiercely, almost on their backs, 
in the water, keeping afloat with rapid swimming strokes of their wings 
and slashing furiously at each other with their sharp-clawed feet. A moorhen 
blind in one eye is not uncommon, and its injury is possibly the result of a 


similar encounter. That bird would probably never attempt to fight again, 
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for, once totally blinded, it could only meet with a sad and certain fate— 
death by starvation.—FLorence WooLwarp 
THE PLUMAGE OF THE KINGFISHER 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—lIn these days, when one illustrated book on British birds follows another 
with cheerful regularity, it may reasonably be supposed that someone is even 
now engaged on the production of the next, and here is a suggestion for him. 
The question was recently raised by an artist, who was anxious to make 
an accurately coloured drawing of a kingfisher, or as to whether certain parts 
of the bird’s plumage were barred or spotted. Reference to a series of skins 
being impossible at the moment, standard works on ornithology had to be 

It will be enough to 
Of the nine authorities 


consulted instead—with somewhat surprising results 


quote from the descriptions of the crown of the head 
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laid under contribution four decided this to be “‘ barred,”’ three that it was 
‘ spotted,”’ and one pronounced it to be “slightly mottled,” while another 
“ brilliant, shading from olive to iridescent emerald and blue,’ 
and the shades assigned to the general or ground colour ranged from blue 
black through greenish blue to dark green. It would almost seem as if each 
writer had his own kingfisher, or as if the thing were achameleon. But how 
bewildering for an artist! and, granting the peculiar and illusive nature 
of the sheen on the iridescent feathers of a kingfisher, surely the collected 
wisdom of so many experienced describers of plumage might have produced 
a more practical guide for those who wish to go beyond mere identification, 
for which no doubt such descriptions were primarily, but not entirely, 
intended. Is it too much to hope that the next British bird book may 
contain a definite pronouncement on what appears to be a 
disputed point ?—G. B. 


described it as 


somewhat 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S RIVER 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country LIFt 
Sir,—In the Times of June 16th there was a notice of Mr. Roosevelt's lecture 
ut the Geographical Society, with a map of Brazil to show the position of the 
I took this map and placed it along- 
side of one which I have in my office, which has the following inscription 
‘““A new Map of the World with all the new discoveries of Capt 
Cook and other Navigators, including the trade winds, monsoons and varia- 


river which he claims he has discovered. 
upon it; 


tions of the compass, illustrated with Celestial Planisphere, the various systems 
of Etolomy, Copernicus and Tycho Bray, together with the appearances of 


London, published January 1798 by G. Thomson, No. 43, 


the planets, eté 
Long Lane, W. Smithfield 
which it seems to me that without doubt at this date the river in question 


I enclose herewith a tracing of this map, from 
was well known. You will please note from the tracing that practically the 
only difference is that near the source of the river it turns to the wes? instead 
of to the east on the map I refer to 
to you or your representative if you will do me the pleasure of a call, and 


I shall be pleased to show this map 


should it be of importance I would show it to anyone else who would care to 
RATHBONE. 

[Maps of South America a hundred years ago were very sketchily drawn, 
Had 
any previous traveller navigated the middle portion of the River Duvida, 


write me on the subject.—Epcar P 


and we cannot think that this is other than an interesting coincidence. 


which was explored by Mr. Roosevelt, there would almost certainly have 


been some published account of the journey. There seems to be some mis- 
about Mr. 


discovered it, but to have put it on the map definitely and clearly for the 


understanding Roosevelt's river; he does not claim to have 


first time, a very different thing Ep 


AN APT QUOTATION. 


[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.’ 


J 


Str,—I am sorry I cannot locate the Biblical prophecy of aeroplanes “‘ even 


to the wheels” mentioned by Mr. Harvie-Brown, unless he refers to “* when 
the living creatures were lifted up from the earth, the wheels were lifted up” 
in Ezekiel i. 19, but I cordially support his suggestion that it would be 
interesting to readers if these apposite quotations could be gathered together 
in the columns of Country Lire. Who, for example, would look to the 


Book of books for a refutation of the statement that the misuse of the 


word “lady” is entirely modern ? Who would expect to find such a 
phrase as “I shall be a lady for ever” in Isaiah (xlvii. 7)?—B 

[To tue Eprror or * Country Lirs.”’] 
Sir,—Many years ago I copied out the enclosed “‘ Mother Shipton’s Pro- 


phecies” in an old ledger. I send you several, though your correspondent, 
Mr. J. A. Harvie-Brown, only asks for one : 

‘* Mother Shipton’s Prophicies have recently been discoved in the British 
Museum written in an old Manucript work a.p. 1448 and portions have been 
published in the Globe newspaper of February 1877. This wonderful woman 
lived till she was of an extraordinary age. She died at Clifton in Yorkshire 
from which is taken the following epitaph : 


‘* Here lies one who never ly'd. 
Her Prophecies shale stile survive 
And ever keep her name alive.’ 


Here are a few prophecies that may interest Mr. Harvie-Brown. 


‘ Carriages without horses shall go 

And accidents file the world with wo 
‘ Primrose Hile in London shale be 
And in the center a Bishops see. 


‘ Around the world thoughts shale fly 
In the Twinkling of an Eye. 
Water shale yet more wonders do 
How Strange! yet shale be true 


‘The World upside down shale be 
And gold found at the root of a Tree. 


‘Through Hiles men shale ride 


And no Horse or Ass be by their side. 


‘ Under water men shale walk, 


Shale ride, shale sleep, and talk 


“In the Air men shale be seen 
In white, in black, and in green. 


‘A good man shale come—and go! 


Men shale walk over Rivers 
Iron in the Waters shale float 
As Easy as a Wooden Boat. 


‘Gold shale be found and found 
In a land that is not now known. 


‘ Fire and Water shale more wonders do, 


‘ England at last shale admit a Jew, 
The Jew that was held in scorn 
Shale of a Christian be Born and born. 


‘Taxes for blood and for War 
Will come to every door. 


* Learning shale so ebb and flow, 
The poor shale most wisdom know. 


“Waters doth flow, where corn shale grow, 
Corn shale grow wher water doth flow” —M.G.H 


[Mother Shipton’s birth is usually assigned to the year 1448; but 
indeed she was probably but a myth, yet the sayings attributed to her are 
very interesting.—Epb.] 

DO SHEEP PLAY? 
(To tue Eptror or “ Country Lire.”’} 

S1r,—I see in a letter in Country Lire a query as to whether adult sheep 
play. It is a good many years now since, as a Londoner, I visited in Kent, 
where, from the house, I could see into a field containing a great many sheep, 
apparently adult, as they were covered with thick fleeces. At first they were 
quite quiet, but suddenly one seemed to start as leader and ran round 
and round the field, followed by degrees by the whole flock. The leader 
would stop suddenly and turn, racing again as hard as he could round the 
field. Not only that, but some of them seemed, through excitement, to lose 
their heads, and when a fellow sheep was in the way they simply leapt over 
the obstacle. This sheeps’ leapfrog went on for quite ten minutes. I have 
never seen sheep behave like this before or since, and have often wondered 
whether approaching storm would affect them in this way.—K. CLARKE. 

{Hill shepherds believe that leaping sheep are a sign of coming wind.— 
Ep.] 

A WEASEL ON THE “RAMPAGE.” 
[To tue Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’} 
S1r,—Recently, on a farmstead of the Clumber Estate in North Notts, a 
number of chickens were seen to be running round near some poultry huts, 
a good-sized animal after them. A closer view showed the animal in pursuit 
to be a weasel, and three chicks lay dead with their throats torn open. The 
weasel made off to the shelter of an adjoining wood, but with seeming reluct- 
ance. Out of fifty chickens, nineteen had been killed.—T. R. 
A PESTILENT WEED. 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.”’] 

S1r,—I can endorse every word of what Sir Martin Conway says in his ample 
account of Bodiam as to the destructive ravages of ivy. In a survey which 
I had to take a few years ago of upwards of thirty of our earlier castles from 
Norham to Corfe and from Harlech to Orford, I was the frequent and reluctant 
witness of the unchecked luxuriance of this rampant pest. Setting aside 
such hopelessly ruined structures as Coyty, quite the worst atrocity I saw was 
Beaumaris. Whether any improvement has since taken place there I do not 
know, but at the time of my visit one of the finest examples of the concentric 
castle was little more than a gigantic ivy bush. Sir Martin’s remarks as to the 
modernity of this abuse are new to me, but a hasty glance at some eighteenth 
century prints of Monmouthshire castles, which I happen to possess, seems to 
confirm them. The point is interesting and deserves further investigation. 
Before the so-called Gothic Revival our old castles and abbeys were much 
appreciated as quarries ; can it be that excessive vegetable growths would have 
depreciated their value for this purpose? As for the hedgerow elms which 
Sir Martin also instances, what about the agricultural depression and derelict 
farms of the eighties and nineties ? -H. A. Evans. 
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PERENNIAL 


LUPINES 
[To THE } 


Epiror or * Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of lupines grown 
in my garden at Colnsicott, Fairford, Glouces- 
tershire, in case you may care to insert it in 
Country LIFE I make a speciality of the 
perennial seed) 
especially the pink variety, which all come true 
to colour. 


lupines (raising them from 
This year seems to have been an 
exceptionally good one, and those shown in the 
photograph (which I took about a fortnight 
4go) were quite a “‘ sight”’ of colour, the three 
colours—pink, white and blue—being massed 
together ; effect ’’ is lost 
in a photograph.—E. H. Corsetr. 


only, of course, the “ 


PATTENS OFF! 

[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’} 
S1r,—I have recollections of pattens. One is of 
the late Miss Mary Carpenter, “ the Philanthro- 
pist” of Bristol, who was for a time governess to 
my sisters-in-law. She would put on her pat- 
tens and walk over one mile and a half to 
Newport, through mud and slush (the turnpike 
roads were not kept as they are now) on a 
Sunday morning to the chapel she attended— 
that would be in her young days, about 1839 
Young women delighted to get on the frozen 
slide in their pattens to show 
how nimble they their feet. Of 
course, they had to take a run on the pond edge to give the impetus to the 
glide. I have been told the late Mrs. Keble of Hursley Rectory—wife of 
John Keble—would ride her donkey with her pattens on her feet when calling 
on her neighbours. Pattens were made for ladies with soft, red leather or 
velvet straps, and coarse and strong for the hard wear of the country 
The custom was to leave the pattens in the church porch on 

They made a great clatter !—M. E. H. 


ponds and 
were on 


woman. 
Sundays. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH RED DEER. 


fo tHe Eprror or ‘“ Country LIF! 


L 
Sir.—I was fishing recently in a Somersetshire river which runs through 
the heart of the red deer country, and at a particular spot where the stream 
flows through overhanging woods. I ceased wading, and on reaching out 
to pull myself up the bank, placed my hand on a large fawn harboured in 
It made off immediately with piteous cries, 


calling 


the grass beneath a hazel bush. 
my rough-haired terrier in hot pursuit, who, before I could stop him 
him off being of not the slightest avail—ran the fawn down, but happily with 
no injury to the latter. I came up to them, and, to my astonishment, found 
myself surrounded by five indignant hinds—so seldom seen at close quarters— 
and who on this occasion appeared to rise out of the ground from nowhere 
A sixth, moreover, attracted by the cries of the fawn, came splashing across 
the stream from the opposite bank. It is remarkable how these five creatures 
should have remained concealed, when only a few minutes previously I had 
passed over the same ground on my way through the wood, for of thick 
undergrowth there was none. I released the calf, which took to the water, 
galloping up stream and stil) emitting loud and continuous cries of distress, 
together with the six hinds (all to the great undoing of my fishing), the terrier, 
again quite out of control, giving tongue and pressing them closely, and so 
presently, taking to the woods once more, the whole company disappeared 
It was not long, however, before the dog came racing towards me, being 
hunted in his turn by one of the hinds—the calf’s mother, I took her to be. 
She ran the terrier down, butted him, and 
bounded into the air with all four feet, as 
him, and behind her 
It was 


though to trample on 
followed three others, bellowing loudly. 
not until they were within a few yards of me 
and I had run up to rescue the dog that they 
turned and disappeared.—‘‘ Bos.” 


DUCKS AND FISH. 

[To tue Epitor or “ Country Lire.”} 
Sir,.—Can you tell me if the owner of a flock 
of ducks is within his rights in allowing them 
to stray down a river fora mile or more beyond 
his premises ? He has one bank of a millstream 
for about fifty yards. This stream joins the 
river just below his premises. The river has 
been stocked with trout, and the fishing rights 
are interfered with owing to these ducks coming 
down every day, disturbing the water and 
frightening the fish.. Also, it is well known 
that ducks destroy any fish spawn they come 
across in their foraging expeditions. The man 
refuses to keep his ducks at home, saying that 
if he did so they would cost him more for keep, 
and that the water is as free for ducks as it is 
for fish !—C. M. N 

[The owner of the ducks has no such 
right as he claims. The river may be free 
for fish, though we do not altogether assent 
to that 


tree to a 


proposition, but it is certainly not 
flock of domestic ducks. The 
owner of domestic fowls—birds with a 


propensity to roam—is bound at his peril to 
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A “SIGHT” OF COLOUR. 

confine them on his own land and prevent them trespassing on the lands 
or waters of others. If he does allow them to stray he may be sued in the 
High Court or the County Court in respect of any damage they have done 
and an injunction may be obtained to restrain further trespass rhe law as 
to killing trespassing domestic animals or birds is somewhat doubtful in any 


case, and, in view of the difficulty of proving that the ducks were actually 


committing serious damage, would be still more uncertain in a case of this 
kind, so we do not advise that the ducks should be shot ; though if done after 
repeated trespass and complaints, and after a fair warning to their owner, 
we do not think that the shooter would incur any very serious risk If the 
ducks can be captured by a riparian owner while on his waters, he may detain 
them till their owner tenders amends for the damage they can be proved to 
have done; but here again there will be a difficulty in proving that the 


bird or birds seized did appreciable damage. If the ducks cannot be kept out 
our correspondent had better seek his remedy in the County Court Possibly 
a solicitor’s letter to the owner of the ducks would have a rood effect Ep.] 


THE 
To THE 


LYNN SHAMBLES 

Epitor or “ Country Luirt 
S1r,—Having lived in the neighbourhood of Lynn, and having been in busine 
in Lynn for a great many years, I am much astonished that anyone can be 


found who wishes to retain The Shambl very plain, very ugly, very un 


interesting and a very poor example of Georgian architecture I cannot 
say how thankful I am that, through the liberality of Sir William Lancaster, 
they are to be pulled down I enclose a photograph showing the east end of 
The Shambles, and showing at the same time what a terrible excrescence 
it is to be adhering to our beautiful old church Once down, I feel certain 


that all will agree in the enormous improvement it will be to that part of out 
very interesting old town, and will wonder why it wa 
before.—SoMERVILLE A 

[‘* De 
building should be retained.—Eb.] 


never pulled down 
GURNEY 


gustibus,” eté The picture strengthens our view that the 





ee 1 ee a < eer 
PSS cP MARE 


ASPECT OF THE LYNN SHAMBLES. 
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AN ANCIENT BRIDGE IN DANGER 
[To tue Epiror or “ Country Luir: 
Sir,—The Surveyor of the Peterborough County 
Council has recently drawn attention to the 
mdition of this picturesque old bridge. The 
Main Roads Committee made an inspection of 
the structure and found a decided “ list” at its 


northern end. It was eventually decided to ask 


their consulting engineer, Mr. Havard Hum- 
phreys, A.M.I.C.E., to report upon the stability 
f the bridg« It is generally believed in the 
district that this will result in the rebuilding and 
widening of the bridge. The bridge carries the 


Great North Road across the river Nene, about 
five miles south of Stamford It probably dates 
back to the fifteenth century, and is one of those 
picturesque narrow bridges with refuges at the 
side for pedestrians It is undoubtedly too 
narrow for the increasing motor traffic on that 
great highway, cars being unable to pass one 
another at its narrowest point. It is to be hoped, 
however, that if rebuilding becomes necessary, 





the ancient features of the bridge will be 





retained here appears to be no reason why 

the whole of the western side of the bridge, MARKED FOR DESTRUCTION. 

shown in the accompanying photograph, 

should not be rebuilt with the same stones, after widening the road “THE LITTLE ONE THAT SITS UNDER HIS TAIL.” 

irea Ihe refuges, too, need not be sacrificed, and the work generally [To THe Eptitror or “ Country Lire.” 

could be carried out without destroying the picturesque features of the Str,—In a squirrel-haunted district, one may easily induce this “‘ miracle 
existing bridge.—Henry WALKER of the woods ” to come and feast at one’s very door, and he will amply justify 


THE STUBBORN ELDER. 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I enclose herewith a photograph of an elderberry tree growing through 
the wall ofa 
bridge. The 
wall is over 
two feet thick 
and the tree 
has its roots 
in the ground 
the other 
side of the 
wall, through 
which it has 





forced its 
way. The 
tree is thriv- 
ing in spite 
of its uncon- 
genial sur- 
ro undings 
E. A. Cross 
{This 


p hot ograph 





illustrates a 


AN ELDER TREE GRADUALLY RUINING 
A BRIDGE. 


striking ex 





ample of the 
persistent vitality of this troublesome pest among trees.—Ep.] 
s FRISKY AND FREE. 
NATURE STUDY FOR BOYS 


[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’) iny outlay in the matter of nut-supplies that may be incurred. Our little 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph showing boys of the ** Old College,"” Windermere, pensioners specially favour the ordinary Barcelona, and a pretty sight it is 
having a nature study lesson at Mr. E. Mallinson’s model apiary. They have to see them running down a convenient spout, picking out a nut and, after 
just discovered the queen bee in the swarm.—R. H. MALitnson getting it into a suitable position (sharp end uppermost), gnawing a tiny hole 


and then deftly splitting the shell into two 
parts. One half is instantly dropped, the other 
being held between the forepaws as a sort of 
basin, on the edge of which the kernel is held 
by the long, sharp claws, the second half being 
dropped only when the nut is finished. As 
many as seventy will be devoured at one visit 
if the little diner be not disturbed, otherwise 
he will run away up the spout with marvellous 
swiftness and take up his position on the roof, 
watching until the coast is clear, and often 
chattering and lashing his bushy tail. We see 
him burying nuts occasionally in the flower- 
beds, digging rapidly with his sharp little claws. 
One is constantly coming across these buried 
treasures when gardening. The long tufts on 
the ears, which may be noticed in the picture, 
are part of his winter dress, and are now fast 
disappearing with the advent of warmer 
weather.—H. FIeELDEN 

{Our correspondent has chosen the best way 
of keeping the most charming of country pets. 
for although, as the old Gaelic ballad says: 

** Though nimble the squirrel 

It may be captured with patience,” 

there is little pleasure in keeping such an active 
animal in confinement; added to which, the 
free squirrel is able to look after himself, and 
so gives us the pleasure and amusement of his 
society without the responsibility of a caged 


SEARCHING FOR THE QUEEN. pet.—Ep.] 
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